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THE  COLLEGE  ILLS 

BY  A.  J.  WIESNER,  JR. 


FOUR  years  in  college  have  convinced 
me  that  as  long  as  the  American 
college  is  taxed  with  the  task  of  giv- 
ing “exclusiveness  to  the  masses,”  just 
so  long  must  it  retain  its  inglorious  role 
as  wetnurse.  Try  as  I will,  I can  call 
our  colleges  by  no  more  dignified  name. 
Two  years  behind  Europe  they  stand, 
and  they  are  nothing  more  than  homes 
for  untrained,  unpurposed  adolescents. 

There  would  be  room  for  bitterness 
were  not  the  situation  deplorable  and 
growing  worse  all  the  time.  Our  colleges 
are  embarking  joyfully  upon  extensive 
building  programs,  physically  preparing 
themselves  to  receive  more,  and  still 
more  rough,  untrained  youths  who  will 
make  up  student  bodies  containing  weird 
mixtures  of  aims.  And  yet  the  colleges 
persist  in  cramming  a single,  traditional 
diet  down  all  their  different  throats. 

The  fault,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  spirit  of 
the  country.  Wealth  abounds,  and  the 
notion  is  that  college  is  the  magic  wand 
that  will  turn  the  public’s  children  into 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  into  business  men 
and  women,  into  capable  individuals.  The 


colleges  have  been  all  too  responsive  to 
this  spirit.  All  to  willingly  have  they 
opened  wide  the  gates,  welcoming,  beck- 
oning. And  now  what  do  they  have 
within  the  gates?  There  are  the  practical 
minded,  the  cultural  minded,  the  socially 
minded,  the  athletically  minded,  the  child 
minded — and  all  eating  out  of  the  same 
dish,  all  exposed  to  the  wild,  disordered 
lures  of  a fancy  list  of  electives,  and  all 
presented  with  a degree  for  the  mere 
showing  of  a hundred  and  some  odd 
credits  accumulated  from  here  and  there. 

As  a senior  in  one  of  America’s  liberal 
arts  colleges  I am  in  the  midst  of  some- 
thing that  is  almost  pitiful.  I see  several 
hundred  young  seniors.  Some  of  them, 
not  many,  are  fortunate  enough  in  that 
they  are  going  on  with  their  studies  or  on 
into  some  profession;  some  of  them,  not 
many,  will  step  right  into  their  father’s 
business  or  will  have  their  father’s  cap- 
ital to  back  them  up;  and  some  of  them, 
not  many,  have  taken  the  precaution  to 
fit  themselves  for  teaching.  The  others? 
What,  pray,  can  they  do?  Who  wants 
them?  “Does  Business  Want  Scholars?” 


Does  workaday,  money  - mad  America 
want  aimless  English,  history,  language 
majors?  Have  these  men,  most  of  whom 
have  spent  four  delightful  years  in  an 
unreal  world  under  a diet,  (broken,  it  is 
true,  by  many  vacations)  of  language 
and  history,  accumulating  facts  merely  to 
pass  examinations  with  a C’  or  a D’ 
grade — have  these  men  been  equipped 
for  anything  at  all?  Or,  perhaps,  do 
they  have  that  prize  substitute,  that  much 
talked  of  ability  to  think?  I doubt  it. 
Dean  Hawkes  of  Columbia  spoke  omin- 
ously when  he  declared  “The  American 
college  has  signally  failed  to  interest  the 
boy  in  what  is  to  become  his  life  work 
and  has  failed,  therefore,  to  equip  him 
for  his  career.” 

The  protest  is  raised  by  irate  profes- 
sors— “You  sully  the  name  of  liberal  arts. 
You  give  us  the  responsibility  of  fitting 
a man  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter. 
There  are  special  schools  for  that.”  But 
the  American  college  of  liberal  arts,  no 
matter  how  much  it  squirms  over  the 
idea,  has  taken  on  a new  responsibility. 
The  moment,  back  in  1829  when  it  be- 
gan to  worry  over  the  rise  of  new  and 
independent  institutions  it  began  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility.  And  as  it  ceded 
more  and  more  to  the  democratic  phil- 
osophy of  welcoming  all  who  could  pass 
flimsy  entrance  requirements  and  of  pat- 
ting on  the  back  all  who  could  accumu- 
late a given  number  of  credit  hours,  the 
responsibility  has  grown.  The  American 
college  takes  a large  number  of  un- 
trained, unpurposed  adolescents  beneath 
its  wings.  It  is  forced  to  mediocre  meth- 
ods which  fail  to  inspire  either  these  or 
the  better  students.  In  other  words,  it 
has  two  responsibilities,  but  it  dodges  the 
issues  by  effecting  a compromise  which 
itself  results  in  mediocrity. 

But  of  course  critics  without  number 
have  told  this  sort  of  thing  before.  I tell 
it  because  at  this  closing  hour  of  my  col- 


lege career  I feel  these  things  intensely. 
I hear  and  I see  men  worrying.  And  this 
question  burns  to  the  fore — “Cannot  the 
injustice  be  curtailed?” 

I am  sure  that  it  can  be  curtained  by  a 
gradual  process  of  reform.  We  cannot 
deny  the  American  public  its  right  to  in- 
vest its  money  as  it  wishes,  nor  can  we 
expect  all  the  colleges  to  abandon  their 
“on  to  fame  and  a name”  ambition.  But 
perhaps  enlightened  administrators  here 
and  there  could  be  urged  to  tighten  the 
mesh  of  their  entrance  sieve.  If  the  col- 
lege would  do  this  it  would  soon  find 
out  that  those  who  fail  to  pass  through 
the  sieve  woul  dfind  their  proper  place 
naturally  enough.  The  too-practical 
might  be  persuaded  to  enter  a profes- 
soin  or  a trade;  the  socially  and  athleti- 
cally minded  would  go  where  they  would 
be  unhindered.  And  so  with  the  rest, 
leaving  the  original  college  to  care  for 
the  right-minded  students  it  had  received. 

The  one  great  flaw  at  the  root  of  half 
the  college  ills  is  the  gap  that  lies  be- 
tween the  secondary  school  and  the  col- 
lege. No  reform  will  go  very  far  until 
the  flaw  is  hit.  The  secondary  school  is 
rived  in  the  attempt  to  meet  two  de- 
mands— to  prepare  for  life  and  to  pre- 
pare for  college,  neither  of  which  it  does 
meet.  It  is  largely  because  the  college 
cannot  depend  upon  the  secondary  school 
that  it  is  two  years  behind  the  European 
standard.  Here  the  work  of  the  first 
year  is  but  a slight  advance  over  the 
work  of  the  high  school.  Afraid  to  trust 
the  foundations  laid  in  high  school,  the 
college  proceeds  to  lay  its  own  founda- 
tions. Courses  in  physics,  in  chemistry, 
in  ancient  history,  in  foreign  languages, 
in  English,  in  almost  every  field  are  rep- 
titions.  And  some  of  the  poor  students 
fail  nevertheless;  many  get  mediocre 
grades;  and  the  good  students,  in  plain 
terms,  get  a raw  deal. 

Europe  is  not  so  troubled,  for  there  col- 
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lege  and  secondary  education  are  fused 
into  one.  The  correction  of  our  faulty 
system  is  a big  task,  and  does  not  seem 
imminent.  When  it  does  arrive  college 
ills  will  vanish.  Many  men  will  have 
been  forewarned  of  their  unfitness  for 
college,  and  those  who  do  decide  to 
come  will  be  trained  and  definitely  pur- 
posed. And  it  will  do  much  to  put  in 
abeyance  adolescent  impulses  which  in  so 
many  instances  are  the  ruination  of  col- 
lege men  today. 

However,  there  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done  now  to  bring  the  college 
into  its  own.  The  first  probably  would 
be  to  put  a greater  emphasis  upon  pre- 
requisites even  with  the  secondary  school 
in  its  present  condition.  Allow  credit 
to  men  with  good  records.  Free  such 
men  from  the  elementary,  repeater 
courses  and  put  them  on  something 
broader  and  more  interesting.  The  poor 
students,  receiving  fewer  credits,  would 
have  to  take  the  elementary  work  which 
they  need  so  that  they  will  not  be  over 
their  heads  in  advanced  work.  Such  a 
scheme  would  have  its  reaction.  A prem- 
ium would  be  set  upon  a good  record 
and  secondary  schools  would  gradually 
meet  requirements.  Further,  regardless 
of  the  effect  upon  secondary  schools, 
there  is  this  advantage — the  good  stu- 
dent would  not  be  dragged  down.  And 
certainly  every  possible  step  should  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  injustice  now  rife 
against  the  good  student. 

If  the  college  were  to  permit  a man 
to  begin  his  major,  or  specialized  work 
at  the  start  of  his  sophomore  year  in- 
stead of,  as  in  most  cases,  the  junior 
year,  much  would  be  accomplished  tow- 
ard making  the  college  all  that  it  might 
be.  Offhand  such  a proposal  may  seem 
dangerous,  especially  in  the  light  of  what 
I have  already  said.  “Why,”  1 am  told, 
“you  suggest  that  men  who  are  imma- 
ture and  irresponsible  even  in  their  jun- 


ior year  should  be  given  this  elective 
power  when  they  are  still  less  mature.” 
But  no.  I might  counter  this  objection 
by  saying  that  freshmen  as  a rule  are  far 
more  serious-minded  and  less  likely  to 
select  snap  courses  than  are  sophomores 
and  upper  classmen,  for  the  collegiate 
taint  has  not  yet  fully  entered  their  sys- 
tems. I might  also  say  that  the  poor 
students,  as  freshmen,  are  as  bright  and 
capable  as  they  ever  will  be. 

But  my  suggestion  aims  at  a remedy — 
it  aims  to  instill  purpose,  to  break  down 
the  tendency  to  select  snap  courses,  and 
to  give  both  poor  student  and  good  stu- 
dent a break.  For  under  it  I would  call 
for  survey  or  orientation  courses — not  to 
be  mere  sight-seeing  tours  conducted  by 
drudging  instructors,  but  survey  courses 
presided  over  by  broadminded  profes- 
sions, who,  without  carrying  on  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  will  reveal  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  various  fields.  I would 
also  have  advisory  committees  which 
would  hold  conferences  with  individual 
freshmen  in  the  attempt  to  guide  them. 

And  this  guiding  principle  would  con- 
tinue through.  For  major  work  is  work 
carried  on  under  the  close  direction  of 
department  heads,  and  naturally,  is  pur- 
poseful. So  that  if  the  man  is  brought 
into  his  major  field  early  in  his  college 
career  he  is  so  much  earlier  placed  un- 
der a guiding  hand.  By  prescribing  a 
list  of  valuable  courses  to  elect  from,  the 
department  head  eliminates  the  main 
weakness  of  the  present  system — which 
is  the  ease  with  which  snap  courses  can 
be  elected — at  the  same  time  that  he  re- 
tains the  principle  behind  the  system. 

In  this  plan  for  major  work,  again,  if 
honors  courses  are  offered,  there  will  be 
a working  out  of  justice.  The  good  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  emerge  to  a large 
extent  from  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
which  now  surrounds  him.  That  is,  he 
can  be  freed  from  much  of  the  adoles- 
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cent  routine  that  is  necessary  as  a check 
upon  the  poor  students.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  these  poor  students  will  be 
relieved  to  the  same  extent  of  the  irk- 
some presence  of  the  good  students. 

Many  curricula  as  now  arranged  cer- 
tainly stand  in  need  of  revision.  I have 
said  that  today  many  of  our  colleges  at- 
tempt to  cram  the  traditional  diet  down 
the  throats  of  all  students  alike,  regard- 
less of  their  varying  stomach  conditions. 
It  is  an  old  story,  but  one  that  is  seldom 
attended  to.  But  some  of  the  traditional 
flavoring  must  go.  It  is  unjust  for  the 
college  to  demand  of  all  its  men  that 
they  take  so  many  hours  of  mathematics 
and  so  many  hours  of  languages.  Mathe- 
matics, or  should  I say,  solid  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  should  be  struck  off 
the  list  of  required  subjects.  Such  an  in- 
significant dip  into  mathematics  is  not 
worthwhile.  If  a man  cannot  go  through 
calculus  at  least  he  might  as  well  omit 
the  others.  The  only  value  in  the  oth- 
ers is  “mind  training,”  and  that  could 
be  far  more  efficiently  bestowed  by  a 
course  in  pure  logic. 

As  for  languages,  the  path  to  them 
should  be  open  to  those  who  want  them. 
Require  of  every  man,  if  you  will,  a read- 
ing knowledge  in  one  language  and  a 
“thumb”  knowledge  in  another.  The 
reading  knowledge  he  can  establish,  per- 
haps upon  entrance,  perhaps  after  a 
year  of  his  high  school  language  in  col- 
lege. The  thumb  knowledge  he  can  ac- 
quire in  one  year,  or  two  years  at  the 
most.  This  is  fully  enough  for  the  ordin- 
ary man.  The  man  who  needs  languages 
for  future  study  and  research  can  get 
them  easily  enough.  Why  impose  them 
upon  all  men  in  general?  Two  years  of 
a language,  as  languages  are  usually 
taught,  give  very  little  of  that  oft-spoken 
familiarity  with  foreign  habits,  ideals,  etc. 
Such  familiarity  comes  only  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  literature  of  the  country — 


neither  of  which  figures  to  any  extent  in 
those  two  years  of  study. 

There  is  one  other  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  curriculua  that  I should  like  to 
make  here.  That  is  the  abolition  of  lab- 
oratory courses  in  conjunction  with  phy- 
sics and  chemistry.  The  physics  and 
chemistry  afforded  arts  men  (I  refer  to 
the  first  year  courses  in  particular)  are 
bad  enough  in  that  they  center  about 
details  whereas  the  arts  man  wants  laws 
and  forces  and  a general  view  of  science. 
But  the  laboratory  courses  are  little 
more  than  exercises  in  the  technique  of 
setting  up  flasks,  Bunsen  burners,  test 
tubes  and  what-not,  and  exercises  also  in 
the  trick  of  making  “experimental”  fig- 
ures come  out  to  fit  the  prescribed  answ- 
ers! 

Not  only  do  we  need  changes  in  selec- 
tion and  changes  in  curricula  if  our  col- 
leges are  to  come  into  their  own,  but 
we  need  changes  in  the  faculty.  Facul- 
ties are  necessary  adjuncts  in  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  education.  But  unfor- 
tunately, they,  like  the  students,  have  de- 
generated. Bernard  Shaw’s  cryptic  re- 
mark is  brimful  with  truth — “Those  who 
can  do;  those  who  can’t,  teach.”  And 
often,  where  it  is  not  a case  of  being  un- 
able to  do  anything  else,  it  is  likely  to 
be  a case  of  a man  buried  so  deeply  in 
research  or  scholarship  that  he  has  lost 
sight  of  the  students,  willing  to  permit 
them,  so  many  of  whom  are  incapable 
of  it,  to  trudge  along  under  their  own 
guidance,  to  exist  and  develop  upon  the 
meagre  sustenance  provided  by  their  own 
eqorts — which,  as  a result,  are  not  worth 
much.  And  those  men  who  could  work 
under  their  own  guidance  cannot  do  so 
unhampered,  but  must  endure  boring 
hours  that  take  away  every  bit  of  joy  that 
might  lay  hidden  in  the  course. 

Perhaps  the  reason  real  teachers  are 
not  more  abundant  is  because  the  stu- 
( Continued  on  Page  40) 
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J.  FREDERICK  WOLLE  OF  THE  BACH  CHOIR 

BY  GEORGE  W.  SCHOENHUT 

Friday  and  Saturday,  May  10  and  11,  the  annual  Bach  Festival  was  held  in  Beth- 
ehem,  Pa.  This  choir  has  sung  Bach’s  music  annually  since  1899  when  it  started  with  80 
voices.  Today  the  choir  numbers  290.  Since  its  inception,  the  annual  festival,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  America,  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle.  The  following  article 
was  written  by  a member  of  the  choir  for  the  last  two  seasons. 


NOT  ‘ungggh’,  singers,  E-,-E,-E.” 
Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle,  leader  of 
the  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir  was 
giving  characteristic  directions  to  a choir 
well  known  all  over  the  world.  As  he 
sounded  the  noise  which  he  didn’t  want 
the  choir  to  make,  his  Windsor  tie  bob- 
bed jovially  over  his  “adam’s  apple.” 

I was  sitting  among  the  basses  on  the 
stands  built  every  year  for  the  choir  in 
the  chancel  of  the  great  Packer  Mem- 
orial Church  of  Lehigh  University.  Look- 
ing over  the  heads  of  several  rows  of 
the  choir,  I could  see  the  leader  stand- 
ing on  a green  biaze  covered  dais,  with 
the  music  stand  in  front  of  him.  He 
seemed  about  five  and  one  half  feet 
high,  and  his  face  wore  that  look  of  tol- 
erating joviality,  which  somehow  seems 
to  persist  even  through  his  most  violent 
storms  against  a periodically  moody  choir. 

“Singers,”  he  continued,  “can’t  you 
do  that,  can’t  you  do  that?  E,-E,-E.” 
Then  with  a gesture  to  Miss  Ruth  Becker 
the  accompanist,  the  choir  continued  sing- 
ing, “When  pains  of  death  asail  me.”  But 
here  the  choir  was  halted  again,  “E,  sing- 
ers, E,-E,-E,  can’t  you  do  it?  can’t  you 
do  it?”  Dr.  Wolle’s  voice  was  full  of 
genuine  pleading,  but  before  the  end  of 
the  Chorale,  “When  Life  Begins  to  Fail 
Me,”  all  of  the  voices  were  pronouncing 
their  E’s  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
leader. 

“That’s  GREAT  singers,  take  a rest, 
take  a rest.”  Dr.  Wolle  was  beaming  all 
over  the  choir  as  they  took  their  seats. 
“You  remember,  singers,  how  embar- 
rassed I was  last  Monday  night?  During 
the  week  I received  a package  from  one 


of  the  ladies  in  the  choir,  a soprano,  a 
first  soprano,  a first  soprano  who  sits 
on  the  first  row,  and  this  is  what  was  in 
it — ” pulling  a pair  of  suspenders  from 
the  rear  of  Miss  Becker’s  piano.  The 
choir  let  out  peals  of  laughter,  and  Dr. 
Wolle  was  enjoying  the  joke  along  with 
everyone  else. 

“Now  singers,  page  181,  the  last  num- 
ber, page  181,  the  last  number.”  Miss 
Becker  played  an  introduction,  Dr.  Wolle 
raised  his  hand,  and  the  choir  seemed  to 
glide  into  the  soft  melodies  of  “Here  Yet 
Awhile,”  the  final  chorus  of  the  “Saint 
Matthew  Passion.”  “O  Saviour  blest,  rest 
Thou  calmly,  rest  Thou  calmly,  calmly 
rest,”  and  the  choir  stopped  in  a hush 
after  the  superbly  soft  music  of  the  last 
lines.  “Fine,  singers,  fine,  see  you  all 
tomorrow  night.” 

What  kind  of  a man  is  this?  I thought 
to  myself.  A man  who  can  keep  smil- 
ing even  when  he  might  well  be  angry; 
a man  who  appears  at  every  rehearsal  of 
the  choir  and  never  has  a grouch;  a man 
who  is  liked  and  reverenced  by  every 
member  of  the  choir,  regardless  of  his 
or  her  occupation.  Men,  women,  school 
teachers,  university  professors,  steno- 
graphers, housekeepers,  office  clerks,  and 
clergymen:  they  all  wear  a smile  and 
their  eyes  glitter  when  he  steps  upon  the 
platform.  What  a personality  I thought, 
to  be  able  to  hold  the  admiration,  confi- 
dence, and  good  will  of  an  organization 
numbering  approximately  294. 

As  Dr.  Wolle  was  walking  down  the 
main  aisle  of  the  Church,  after  this  Sun- 
day afternoon  rehearsal,  I went  up  to 
him,  introduced  myself,  and  said  what 
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I wanted.  “Dr.  Wolle,”  I began,  “I 
have  an  assignment  to  write  up  an  in- 
teresting person,  and  you  are  it.  Can’t 
we  sit  down  here,”  I said  pointing  to  a 
vacant  pew,”  while  I ask  you  some  things 
about  yourself?” 

He  looked  a little  surprised,  but  as  I 
mentioned  “interesting  person,”  he  threw 
up  his  hands  in  an  inimicable  gesture  and 

sighed,  “ach  du  lieber  ” 

He  looked  perplexed  for  a moment  and 
then  replied,  “No  I have  to  go  home 
now,  take  a bath,  eat,  and  be  over  to 
my  church  choir  in  Allentown  by  seven 
o’clock.  Call  me  up  some  time  tomor- 
row,” he  said  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
hurried  out  of  the  church  into  his  car. 

At  noon  Monday,  I called  his  home 
and  made  arrangements  to  see  him  at 
two  thirty.  At  two  fifteen  I was  stand- 
ing on  the  porch  of  his  house  pushing 
the  door  bell.  A neatly  dressed  maid 
let  me  in  and  announced  me.  He  soon 
left  the  desk  in  his  study  where  he  was 
working  over  festival  plans  with  his  sec- 
retary and  came  itno  the  hall,  turned 
me  about  so  that  more  light  shone  on 
my  face.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  calling  me 
by  name,  “come  in  here,”  he  bustled 
into  a beautifully  furnished  room  at  one 
side  of  the  hall  and  invited  me  in  after 
him.  “Take  off  your  coat  and  sit 
down,”  he  said  with  some  authority 
mixed  with  his  characteristic  joviality.  I 
sat  down  ad  immediately  felt  peculiarly 
at  home. 

‘Now  what  is  it  you  want,”  he 
asked,  inclining  somewhat  toward  me 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting. 

“First  of  all,  ” I began,  “do  you  make 
much  of  a secret  of  your  age?" 

“No,  I can’t.  Six  years  ago  they  gave 
me  a party  on  my  sixtieth  birthday.  So 
everybody  knows  how  old  I am.  I 
wouldn’t  make  a secret  of  it  if  they 
didn’t  know — I'm  no  woman.” 

“How  old  were  you  when  you  first 


started  to  take  music  lessons,  and  how 
did  you  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
Bach  Choir?”  I asked,  realizing  that 
there  was,  no  doubt,  quite  some  time 
elapsing  between  the  two  halves  of  my 
question.  But  then  Dr.  Wolle  told  me 
the  most  fascinating  story  of  his  life.  All 
the  while  he  was  telling  me  he  sat  there 
smiling  at  me  and  telling  the  story  sim- 
ply and  modestly,  punctuating  it  with 
his  graceful  gestures. 

Before  telling  about  himself,  he  told 
me  about  his  great-great-grandfather  who 
had  been  an  organist  in  the  Moravian 
Church  at  Bethlehem,  and  of  his  grand- 
father who  played  the  trombone  and  vi- 
olin, and  who  sang  all  the  bass  solos  in 
the  Moravian  Church  for  50  years. 

“When  I was  a child,”  Dr.  Wolle  con- 
tinued about  himself,”  1 always  wanted 
to  play  ‘church.’  My  friend  would  be 
the  minister  and  I would  be  the  organ- 
ist. When  I went  to  church  I heard 
them  sing  the  chorales  which  the  Mora- 
vians have  been  singing  for  a couple 
hundred  years,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
learned  to  love  the  simple  melodies  of 
the  chorales.” 

“Later,”  he  continued,  shifting  his  po- 
sition in  the  chair  and  puffing  vigorously 
on  a cigar,”  while  I was  taking  music 
lessons  from  a woman  here  in  Bethlehem, 
I got  hold  of  the  first  edition  of  Grove’s 
“Musical  Dictionary,”  and  there  I learned 
about  Bach.  After  a while  I started  to 
play  some  of  his  chorales,  and  in  my 
childish  way,  was  somewhat  provoked 
at  him,  because  I thought  that  he  had 
stolen  these  chorales  from  my  church.” 

“When  I took  my  first  organ  lesson, 
my  teacher  gave  me  one  of  Bach  s fu- 
gues to  play.  When  1 first  played  it 
over  I was  disgusted  with  it,  but  after 
a while  I learned  to  put  the  expression 
into  it  to  make  it  beautiful,  and  then  I 
came  to  love  it  and  I still  play  it  very 
often.”  Here  Dr.  Wolle  turned  around 


and  stumped  the  fire  from  the  end  of 
the  cigar. 

“In  those  days,”  he  resumed,  after  he 
had  put  out  the  cigar,  “people  didn’t 
like  Bach’s  music,  they  all  said  ‘Oh,  why 
do  you  play  those  ‘fugueie’  things?’  But 
of  course,  today  that  is  different,  people 
appreciate  Bach.”  I was  bewildered  by 
his  look  with  the  last  remark,  but  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye  told  me  nothing. 

“When  I was  twenty-four  I went  to 
study  the  organ  under  Rheinberger,  at 
Munich.  After  a year  of  that  I came 
home.  My  money  was  all  gone.”  Here 
there  was  a little  snicker  from  him.  “But 
I guess  it  was  just  as  well  because  Rhein- 
berger and  I couldn’t  get  along  at  all. 
He  believed  that  the  organ  was  an  ec- 
clesiastical instrument  and  should  there- 
fore have  no  expression.  He  even  took 
the  swell  pedal  off  his  organ.  Oh,  I 
couldn’t  stand  that.  What  is  music  if  it 
can’t  have  any  expression?”  Dr.  Wolle 
was  still  so  excited  over  his  expression- 
less matter  that  he  was  sitting  on  the 
front  of  his  chair. 

“Now  I play  my  organ  to  suit  my- 
self, but  the  greatest  organ  of  all  is  my 
Bach  Choir.  There,  every  pipe  is  a hu- 
man throat.  That’s  more  wonderful 
than  all  the  wood  and  tin  in  any  organ. 
When  1 call  for  a full  chorus,  and  all 
those  voices  overwhelm  me  — Oh  — 
Doesn’t  it  get  you?  Doesn’t  it  get  you?” 

When  Dr.  Wolle  returned  to  America 
in  1 888,  he  led  the  Bethlehem  Choral 
Union  in  the  singing  of  Bach’s  “St.  John 
Passion.”  This  was  the  first  time  this 
was  ever  sung  in  America.  The  Choral 
Union  continued  to  sing  until  1892  when 
their  leader  wanted  them  to  try  the  “Mass 
in  B Minor.” 

“They  all  said  it  was  too  difficult,” 
Dr.  Wolle  said  imitating  their  sniffles, 
“and  I got  balky  and  wouldn’t  lead  them 


any  more  until  they  would  promise  to 
sing  the  Mass.  I guess  I was  pretty 
balky,  but  I had  always  been  leader  and 
didn’t  see  why  I had  to  take  orders  from 
them.”  At  this  time  Dr.  Wolle  became 
organist  of  the  new  chapel  at  Lehigh 
University  and  was  organist  there  for  1 8 
years. 

In  1 898,  various  influential  people  in 
Bethlehem  promised  Dr.  Wolle  a choir  of 
80  voices  which  would  promise  to  sing 
the  Mass  if  he  would  only  direct  it.  That 
was  the  bargain  he  was  looking  for,  so 
the  choir  practiced  for  1 5 months.  In 
March  1900,  the  choir  sang  the  complete 
Mass  in  B Minor  for  the  first  time  in 
America. 

In  1906  Dr.  Wolle  was  called  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  music  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He  stayed  in  the 
west  six  years,  returning  to  Bethlehem 
in  1912,  since  when,  the  festival  has  con- 
tinued annually  uninterrupted  until  the 
present. 

“How  can  you  keep  the  large  chorus, 
which  you  have  now,  intact,  so  that  they 
will  turn  out  to  rehearsals  every  week 
during  the  winter?”  I asked  trying  hard 
to  digest  the  many  facts  which  he  had 
just  given  me. 

“I  just  try  not  to  bore  my  singers," 
he  answered  quickly,  and  then  adding, 
“too  much.”  This  habit  of  adding  re- 
marks to  his  statements  is  inherent  with 
Dr.  Wolle.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  popularity. 
But  I let  him  continue. 

“When  I start  the  singers  on  a new 
piece,  I always  start  at  the  end  and  work 
towards  the  beginning.  That  way,  they 
can  go  right  to  the  end  of  the  piece  with- 
out getting  stuck.  It’s  getting  stuck  that 
disturbs  the  mood  of  musicians.  This 
way  they  never  get  stuck  and  everybody 
goes  home  smiling.” 
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I knew  this  to  be  a fact,  because  al- 
though most  people  have  the  erroneous 
notion  that  choir  practice  is  a dull  bus- 
iness, I have  always  left  rehearsals  with 
a distinctly  exhilarated  feeling. 

“But  don’t  you  think,’’  I questioned 
again,  groping  so  as  not  to  say  it  wrong, 
“that  your  sense  of  humor  has  a lot  to 
do  with  keeping  the  choir  interested?’’ 
Dr.  Wolle  again  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair.  I had  evidently  not  said  the 
wrong  thing  because  there  was  an  espe- 
cially broad  grin  stretched  across  his 
face.  “I  don’t  know,  perhaps  it  has,”  he 
said  quite  amused. 


That  night  I was  in  my  accustomed 
seat  in  the  chancel.  At  seven  thirty  this 
man,  this  bundle  of  ambition,  industry, 
and  good  will  mounted  his  green  baize 
covered  dais,  and  looked  all  around 
smiling  an  approving  good  evening  at 
everybody.  “Singers,  page  165,  the  Chor- 
ale ‘When  Life  Begins  to  Fail  Me,’  page 
165,  page  165,  page  165  are  you  ready, 
singers,  are  you  ready,  page  1 65,  are  you 
ready  altos,  page  165.”  A look  at  Miss 
Becker  and  the  choir  began  singing 

“When-Life-begins-to-fail-me .” 

“Not  ‘unggh,’  singers,  E-E-E-E,”  and 
Dr.  Wolle  had  started  another  rehearsal. 


NO  SALE 

Life,  in  the  guise  of  a peddling  man, 
Came  to  my  door  and  knocked  one  day; 
Displayed  the  treasures  of  the  earth, 

And  bid  me,  “Buy  while  yet  you  may!” 

But  I with  scorn  denied  their  worth, 

And  sent  him  packing  with  his  wares  — 
Watched  him  go  limping  down  the  street. 
And  sat,  and  wondered,  on  the  stairs. 


AN  ACQUAINTANCE 

A Short  Story. 

BY  EUGENE  SLOANE 


I HAD  come  to  Detroit,  that  modern 
Nineveh,  expecting  to  make  a flying 
trip  of  it  and  return  home  at  once; 
but  unforseen  complications  made  a long- 
er sojourn  necessary.  There  was  noth- 
ing I could  do  to  hurry  matters — noth- 
ing at  all  save  to  wait  as  patiently  as 
possible.  So  being  almost  a complete 
stranger  in  the  city  and  finding  no  worth 
while  attractions  at  the  theatres,  I spent 
much  of  my  time  walking  aimlessly  along 
the  streets  or  sitting  for  hours  at  a stretch 
on  some  park  bench  lazily  watching  my 
fellow  creatures  speed  madly  to  and  fro 
in  their  mechanical  djinns.  As  would  be 
only  natural  in  that  home  of  the  auto- 
mobile, drivers  seemed  more  indifferent 
to  the  continued  well  being  of  the  ped- 
estrian than  those  in  any  other  city  I 
had  ever  visited.  At  a break-neck  clip 
they  went  all  day  and  all  night. 

On  the  third  afternoon  of  my  enforced 
stay  1 was,  as  usual,  sitting  on  a park 
bench  watching  the  swirling  traffic  on 
the  road  skirting  the  park  and  thinking 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  death  toll  from 
automobiles  was  so  high  in  Detroit,  when 
a young  foreigner  sat  down  beside  me.  I 
was  sure  he  was  a foreigner  because  of 
his  swarthy  complexion  and  his  generous, 
curled,  black  moustaches,  and  my  opin- 
ion was  confirmed  when  after  a few  mo- 
ments of  silence  he  asked  in  an  apologet- 
ic manner,  “Meester,  could  I a match 
trouble  you  for?’’ 

I smiled  at  him  in  as  friendly  a man- 
ner as  my  rather  glum  features  permit- 
ted and  handed  him  a match  box.  His 
eyes  were  of  a deep  black — very  melan- 
choly there  were — and  his  heavy  mous- 
taches half  hid  lips  that,  though  thin, 
were  graceful  and  expressive.  He  wore 
an  old  suit  of  nondesript  pattern  and 
cut  which  looked  as  though  it  had  not 


felt  the  firm  caress  of  a pressing  iron  for 
months.  It  hung  in  limp  folds  to  his 
emaciated  body.  Quickly  his  thin,  ner- 
vous fingers  extracted  from  a crumpled 
pack  a cigarette  and  lighted  it.  Then 
he  bethought  himself  and  offered  me  one. 
I hesitated,  but  something  in  his  atti- 
tude made  me  feel  that  he  might  be 
hurt  if  I refused;  so  I accepted  and  let 
him  help  me  to  a light. 

His  eyes  seemed  to  express  gratitude. 
I concluded  that  he  was  lonely  and  asked 
in  a friendly  tone,  “You  are  a stranger 
in  Detroit?” 

“Yes,  Meester.”  He  smiled  unhap- 
pily. “I  jus  arrive  thes  very  day.  Only 
a short  time  it  has  been  for  me  in  thes 
country  even.  Jus  two  months  ago  I land 
in  San  Francisco.  All  the  way  across  the 
Pacific  I have  come.  A long  journey.” 
He  made  a jesture  of  utter  weariness. 

“From  what  country  did  you  come?  — 
Turkey,  perhaps?”  I hazarded. 

“Turkey?  No,  Meester,  I am  Slav. 
It  is  from  Russia  that  I come.”  He  made 
the  statement  with  a bit  of  pride. 

“You  have,  indeed,  come  a long  way. 
You  come  from  there  directly?” 

“Alas,  no  Meester.  It  has  been  long, 
long  time.  Two  whole  year,  and  I have 
been  in  so  great  a beeg  hurry  to  get 
here.”  He  sighed  softly. 

“But  why  didn’t  you  come  by  way  of 
New  York — across  the  Atlantic?” 

“Ah,  Meester,  have  you  so  soon  for- 
got the  great  war?  When  I leave,  all 
Europe  she  was  in  arms.  I think  then  if 
I come  across  Asia  I can  better  hide  my 
nationality  and  get  easier  into  these 
United  States.  The  war,  it  seemed  for- 
ever then.” 

“1  see.  But  how  did  it  happen  that 
you  could  leave.  You  were  not  a sol- 
dier?” 
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‘‘Yes,  Meester,  I was.’’  He  hesitated  a 
moment  and  then  declared  simply  and 
sadly,  “I  desert.’’ 

“You  did!’’  I was  surprised.  “But 
what  was  your  reason.  You  don’t  look 
like  a coward  to  me.” 

His  eyes  flashed,  but  he  checked  a 
sharp  retort  and  explained  quietly,  “Yes, 
a reason,  a very  good  reason  I had.  But 
perhaps  you  are  not  interest.  ’ He  hesi- 
tated. 

I assured  him  that  I was,  which  was 
perfectly  true,  for  he  had  aroused  my 
curiosity. 

His  black  eyes,  which  I discovered, 
mirrored  his  emotions  so  well,  showed 
gratitude  for  what  he  apparently  consid- 
ered my  sympathy.  I felt  slightly  guilty 
that  he  should  mistake  my  casual  inter- 
est for  something  finer. 

“Well,  Meester,  I tell  you  about  it. 
Maybe  perhaps  you  can  help  me.  I 
would  so  appreciate  it.  It  was  thes  way. 
Before  the  war  started  ever,  I was,  you 
see,  betrothed  to  a girl  I love  with  all 
my  heart.  But  times  they  were  bad  in 
our  village  and  we  had  to  wait.  Long — 
so  long.  Then  seex  month  before  the 
war  her  father — her  mother  was  dead — 
get  the  idea  that  him  and  her  should  to 
thes  country  come  and  that  I follow  them 
jus  so  soon  as  I can  save  the  money.  So 
it  was  arrange.  Ah,  Meester,  it  was  a 
sad,  so  sad  parting  for  us.  But  we  laugh 
at  our  tears,  for  soon,  we  say,  we  be  to- 
gether again  in  fine  beeg  America  and 
be  married.” 

His  recollections  overcame  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  continued  bitterly, 
“But  that  damn  war  she  come.  I am 
caught  and  can’t  follow  her  like  we  plan. 
For  two  year  I go  throuh  hell  on  the 
Russian  front,  and  all  that  time  only  a 
few  letter  from  Anna.  Them  few  let- 
ter I treasure  like  gold  and  read  them 
over  and  over  while  I stand  in  mud,  and 
snow,  and  blood.  Soon  the  paper  it  is 


in  tatters,  and  1 know  them  all  by  heart. 
She  very  confident  in  them  letter — say 
she  like  America  very  much,  and  that  her 
papa  have  a good  job.  She  tell  me  to 
study  English,  and  so  I study  it.  Some- 
times she  try  to  write  in  English,  for  she 
say  she  is  American  now.  She  pray  ever 
night  that  the  war  end,  so  I can  come  to 
to  her.  I pray  too.  But  the  damn  war 
she  don’t  end. 

“Then  a whole  year  pass,  and  I hear 
not  a thing  at  all.  I write  and  write,  but 
I hear  nothing.  Finally  a letter  she  come, 
and  I get  sick.  I decide  I don’t  care 
what  happen  so  I reach  Anna.  I go 
home  on  leave  and  then  with  so  great 
difficulty  and  so  great  danger  I get  on 
a little  fishing  boat  and  cross  the  Black 
Sea  to  Armenia.  Then  one  whole  year 
it  take  to  get  to  America,  but  at  last  I 
am  come. 

“My  Anna,  she  is  somewhere  near  thes 
beeg  city  in  a town  called  Wyandotte, 

and  I must  find  her  at  once today!” 

he  added  with  barely  controlled  emotion. 
He  lit  another  cigarette  to  quiet  his 
nerves  and  had  trouble  holding  the  match 
between  his  shaking  fingers. 

I could  see  now  that  his  emaciated 
form,  his  melancholy  features,  and  his 
nervousness  were  due  to  prolonged  men- 
tal suffering.  My  initial  interest  had  now 
changed  definitely  to  sympathy.  On  one 
point,  though,  I was  still  curious.  “But 
that  last  letter — would  you  mind  telling 
me  what  was  in  it?” 

“No,  Meester,  not  at  all.  Here,  I have 
it  with  me.”  He  was  as  sincere  and  as 
direct  as  a child.  He  pulled  a smudgy 
sheet  of  paper  from  an  inside  pocket, 
and  smoothing  it  on  his  knee,  began 
translating  it  for  me. 

“She  begin,  ‘Always  mine  Stephan’ — 
my  name,”  he  explained  with  a wave 
of  his  hand.  “She  then  say,  ‘Much  have 
I written  to  you.  Why  you  no  answer? 
So  I write  this  once  more  a letter,  but  I 
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do  not  know  if  you  read  it  because,  for 
fact,  I so  fear,  perhaps,  you  must  be 
dead.’  See,  Meester,  she  not  get  my  let- 
ter either.  She  then  say,  ‘Stephan  dear, 
I do  not  care  what  happen  by  me.  Pity 
me  for  God’s  sake.  I tell  you  so  many 
times  before,  but  maybe  you  never  get 
my  letter  in  which  I say  that  papa  is 
dead.  He  die  by  what  they  call  Span- 
ish flu — a thing  so  terrible  in  thes  coun- 
try now. 

So  I am  alone,  you  see.  Oh,  my 
Stephan  for  God’s  sake  come  to  me.  Now 
my  money  it  is  all  gone,  and  there  is  no 
work  by  me  to  find.  Something  terrible 
is  going  to  happen  soon  unless  you  come 
quick.  There  is  a man  here  in  thes 
house  who  keep  wanting  me  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  .” 

His  voice  broke,  and  a tear,  which  I 
pretended  not  to  see,  fell  and  made  a 
watery  smudge  on  the  dirty  paper  of  the 
letter. 

“ ‘Stephen  dear,  I love  only  you.  But 
soon  something  terrible  it  must  happen. 
But  I don’t  want  it  to.  So  come  to  me 
quick  for  God’s  sake.  I love  you  by  all 
my  heart,  your  Anna.’  And  then  down  at 
the  bottom  she  added,  ‘Oh,  my  Steph- 
an, 1 pray  God  you  are  alive.  But  if 
you  are,  why  don’t  you  come  by  me 
quick.  Please  for  God’s  sake’.’’ 

With  the  emotional  frankness  of  all 
people  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cult,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  sorrow  from  me.  His  tears 
dropped  without  restrain  on  his  soiled 
suit,  while  he  folded  the  letter  carefully 
and  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he 
wiped  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  sleeve 
and  said,  “You  see,  Meester,  I must  find 
her  at  once — today — before  before 

it  is  too  late.”  He  knew  as  well  as  I 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  too  late, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  say  so. 

“Yes,  I see,”  I said,  and  then  with 
the  typical  hypocracy  of  my  race  I tried 


to  hide  what  emotion  he  had  aroused  in 
me  by  getting  bruskly  to  my  feet  and  ex- 
claiming, “You  must  go  to  Wyandotte 
at  once,  and  I want  to  come  with  you. 
May  I?  I know  how  to  get  there.”  I 
had  immediately  decided  that  I must 
see  this  thing  through  and  help  him  all 
I could.  Why  not?  I had  nothing  else 
to  do. 

He  was  enormously  pleased  and 
thanked  me  effusively,  assuring  me  that 
he  would  gladly  spend  a life  time  re- 
paying me. 

We  went  down  Woodard  and  then 
turned  at  Jefferson  and  walked  until  we 
came  to  the  intersection  where  the  Wy- 
andotte traction  cars  stopped.  He  was 
so  eager  to  get  to  our  destination  and  at 
the  same  time  so  ignorant  of  the  dang- 
ers involved  in  crossing  the  streets  of  a 
city  like  Detroit  that  several  times  I had 
to  seize  him  by  the  arm  and  guide  him 
across.  I tried  to  impress  on  his  mind 
the  necessity  for  caution,  but  he  paid 
no  attention  to  me. 

After  an  hour’s  ride  alongside  the  De- 
troit river  we  came  to  Wyandotte,  a 
place  I had  passed  through  several  times 
previously  as  it  was  on  the  Dixie  high- 
way. During  the  ride  he  had  grown  op- 
timistic and  had  chatted  about  Anna  and 
the  future.  “Such  a good  girl,”  he  had 
said.  “Ah,  Meester,  we  love  each  oth- 
er so  much,  so  much.”  He  would  get  a 
good  job,  and  they  would  have  a nice 
little  home.  He  had  pointed  out  the 
window  at  a row  of  cozy  little  bunga- 
lows. “A  little  home  jus  like  that,  may- 
be— eh?  And  then  the  babies!”  He 
had  waved  his  hand  and  shrugged  his 
shoulder,  finding  the  prospect  too  fine 
for  words. 

758  Oak  Street,  the  address  given  in 
the  letter,  proved  to  be  a frowsy  room- 
ing house  built  flush  with  the  muddy, 
unpaved  sidewalk.  The  exterior  was 
grimy  black  with  accumulated  dirt  and 
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smoke;  the  interior,  gloomy  as  a prison, 
was  lighted  by  gas  instead  of  electricity. 
A feeble  gas  flare  of  spectre  yellow  light- 
ed the  downstairs  hallway. 

From  the  sequalid  hag  who  came  to 
the  musty  parlor  where  we  waited  and 
who  assured  us  that  she  was  the  land- 
lady, we  learned  that  there  was  on  one 
by  the  name  of  Anna  Dutov  living  there 
now.  Whether  there  ever  had  been,  how 
could  she  say?  Was  she  to  keep  track 
of  all  her  roomers  for  the  past  three 
years?  Such  roomers  that  they  were, 
anyway.  They  stole  everything  they 
found  lying  loose.  Maybe  the  girl  we 
asked  about  had  been  the  one  who  took 
her  black  wool  shawl.  Some  girl  had 
before  leaving,  and  like  as  not,  it  had 
been  her.  Who  could  say? 

Seeing  immediately  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  learn  anything  from  her,  we  hur- 
ried precipitately  from  the  old  witch’s 
presence.  Bitter  disappoinment  was 
written  in  every  line  of  my  acquaintance’s 
features.  Hope  that  had  mounted  so 
high,  now  barely  fluttered  in  the  dust. 

It  was  getting  toward  night,  and  though 
I did  not  want  to  leave  him,  it  was  im- 
perative that  I return  to  Detroit;  so  I 
suggested  that  he  spend  the  night  at  a 
hotel  in  Wyandotte  and  wait  until  to- 
morrow morning  when  I would  join  him 
and  go  with  him  to  the  police  to  seek 
their  assistance.  He  accepted  my  sugges- 
tion apathetically,  still  cast  down  by  dis- 
appoinment. 

After  arranging  for  a room  for  him 
at  a small  hotel  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare, I took  leave  of  him,  promising  to 
return  early  the  next  morning.  As  I 
started  away  he  seized  my  arm,  “Mees- 
ter,  I feel  so  much  oblige  to  you.  I want 
to  thank  you  so  much — my  heart  it  is  so 
beeg  with  thanks.  I tell  you  thes  now 

because,  perhaps we  no  see  each 

other  agin.” 

I took  it  that  he  thought  I would  not 


return  and  I said,  "surely,  we  will;  I 
will  be  back  early  tomorrow  for  sure. 
You  wait  and  see.” 

“Yes,  Meester,  I believe  you,  but  so 
often  things  they  happen.  So  often  these 
past  few  years  things  for  me  they  go 
wrong.  In  here,”  he  tapped  his  heart, 
“I  feel  like  something  wrong  it  might 
happen  again  you  understand?” 

I patted  him  on  the  arm  and  told  him 
he  was  just  feeling  bad,  that  tomorrow 
we  would  find  Anna,  and  then  every- 
thing would  be  all  right.  He  shook  his 
head  and  smiled  sadly,  but  did  not  re- 
ply. 

In  spite  of  myself  my  business  matters 
detained  me  in  Detroit  the  next  morn- 
ing longer  than  I had  expected,  and  I 
did  not  get  down  to  Wyandotte  until  in 
the  early  afternoon.  I was  extremely  ir- 
ritated with  myself  for  having  failed 
to  keep  my  promise;  also  I was  wor- 
ried quite  a bit.  I walked  hurriedly  up 
to  the  hotel  desk  and  inquired  for  Steph- 
an Shilkin.  The  clerk  immediately  rec- 
ognized me  as  the  man  who  had  ar- 
ranged yesterday  for  the  room.  He 
started  to  reply  to  me,  but  checked  him- 
self awkwardly  and  asked,  “Is  Mr.  Shil- 
kin a friend  of  yours?” 

“Not  exactly.  I made  his  acquain- 
tance just  yesterday.” 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed  in  a somewhat  re- 
lieved tone,  and  then  blurted  out,  “Mr. 
Shilkin  is  dead.” 

“What!”  I exclaimed.  I was  com- 
pletely incredulous. 

However,  it  was  true.  According  to 
the  clerk,  the  man  had  walked  restlessly 
about  the  lobby  all  evening,  even  mut- 
tering to  himself  at  times.  Finally  he 
had  put  on  his  hat  and  gone  out  the 
door  to  the  sidewalk.  Without  looking 
to  either  side  he  started  across  the  street, 
but  just  as  he  stepped  off  the  curb,  an 
automobile  struck  him  and  threw  him 
into  the  gutter  where  he  lay  without 
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movement. 

A newsboy  who  had  seen  the  acci- 
dent rushed  in  and  told  the  clerk.  After 
calling  an  ambulance,  he  went  out  to  the 
curb.  A superficial  examination  made 
it  apparent  that  he  had  died  almost  in- 
stantly. Later  after  the  body  had  been 
taken,  in  lieu  of  a morgue,  to  a nearby 
understaking  establishment,  he  had  heard 
a policeman  quiz  the  newsboy. 

The  driver  of  the  automobile,  which 
was  a large  black  coupe,  had  tried  to 
dodge  hitting  the  man,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. The  car  had  then  sped  on  with- 
out stopping;  in  fact,  had  suddenly 
turned  into  a side  street  as  though  the 
driver  intended  to  frustrate  the  possi- 
bility of  pursuit  and  capture.  Owing  to 
the  darkness,  the  boy  had  been  unable 
to  discover  whether  there  were  more 
than  one  occupant  in  the  car.  He  thought 
he  had  heard  a woman  scream,  but  was 
not  certain  of  this.  Neither  had  be  ob- 
tained a good  look  at  the  license  plate. 
He  thought  the  last  two  digits  were  83, 
but  again  he  was  not  certain.  The  pos- 
sibility of  tracing  the  car  was  extremely 
thin. 

And  so  Stephen  Shilkin  was  no  more! 
I felt  disturbed,  oppressed,  by  the 
thought.  His  long  and  arduous  journey 
had  been  made  in  vain.  His  desertion 
from  the  army  and  his  8,000  mile  pil- 
grimage had  been  made  that  he  might 
come  to  a small  town  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  and  there  die.  Rather  iron- 
ic, that! 

Out  of  what  I considered  pardonable 
sentiment  I went  around  to  the  under- 
taker’s for  a final  glimpse  of  my  ill-star- 
red acquaintance.  The  undertaker  con- 
ducted me  into  a rear  room,  cold  and 
barn-like,  where  the  remians  of  Stephan 
Shilkin,  covered  with  a white  sheet, 
rested  on  an  oblong  table. 

I was  startled  to  discover  a woman 
standing  there,  gazing  down  at  the  man’s 


exposed  features.  She  had  been  cry- 
ing, but  as  I approached,  she  made  a 
determined  effort  to  compose  herself. 
She  was  sad,  round-faced,  fair  haired 
woman.  Her  clothes,  though  in  style, 
were  a little  showy  and  poorly  tailored. 

An  intuition  of  the  truth  came  sud- 
denly to  me.  With  confidence  I step- 
ped up  to  her  and  asked,  “Anna  Du- 
tov?  ” 

I was  unprepared  for  her  reaction. 
She  drew  away  from  me  in  undisguised 
fright  and  her  face  actually  went  pale. 
Then  her  trembling  lips  formed  the 
words  “Yes,  Sir.”  She  began  sobbing 
hysterically. 

After  she  had  quieted  down  some- 
what, I explained  how  I had  guessed  her 
name — all  about  yesterday’s  events. 
These  facts  reassured  her  slightly,  though 
she  offered  no  comment  of  any  kind. 
Childishly  enough  I was  a little  piqued 
that  she  did  not  even  thank  me.  I de- 
cided that  the  omission  was  due  to  her 
disturbed  state  of  mind. 

When  I offered  to  take  her  home  and 
to  assist  in  the  funeral  arrangements, 
she  shook  her  head  and  started  to  move 
away  from  me.  She  really  seemed  anx- 
ious to  be  rid  of  me.  In  fact,  when  we 
returned  to  the  office,  she  left  imme- 
diately without  even  noticing  me.  I was 
puzzled. 

I turned  to  the  undertaker,  “Do  you 
know  her?” 

“Sure,  she  is  well  known  here — that 
is  by  some  people.”  He  looked  at  me 
significantly,  but  I was  unable  to  infer 
his  meaning. 

“What  does  she  do?” 

He  smiled  a greasy  grin.  “She  lives  in 
one  of  them  houses  along  the  river  just 
outside  of  town,  them  that  has  their 
rear  ends  resting  on  piles  in  the  river. 
Maybe  you  have  noticed  them  on  your 
way  to  Detroit.  Folks  around  here  calls 
them  “cat-houses.” 
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“Oh!”  I said,  completely  enlightened. 
I might  have  guessed  it  the  moment  I 
saw  her.  A certain  carelessness  in  wear- 
ing her  flashy  garments,  a fleshly  sug- 
gestiveness about  the  hips,  something 
wanton  about  her  features  even  in  sor- 
row— enough  of  the  signs  were  there. 
No  doubt  that  explained  her  odd  be- 
havior toward  me.  I began  to  be  glad 
that  Stephan  Shilkin  had  met  death.  Per- 
haps it  was  better  so. 

Though  It  was  probably  foolish,  not 
to  say  unwise,  of  me,  I attended  the  fu- 
neral the  following  afternoon  that  was 
conducted  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  un- 
dertaking establishment  by  a gray-beard- 
ed priest  of  the  Russian  orthodox  church. 
Besides  the  priest,  the  undertaker,  and 
his  assistant,  there  were  only  three  oth- 
ers present;  Anna  Dutov,  another  wom- 
an, who  was  no  doubt  one  of  her  com- 
panions in  the  little  house  along  the 
river,  and  myself.  Anna  Dutov  wept 
a great  deal  and  spasmodically  dabbed 
at  her  eyes  and  nose  with  a handker- 
chief almost  in  shreds  from  being 
twisted  and  pulled  by  her  agitated  fing- 
ers. 

I decided  not  to  accompany  the  little 
cortege  to  the  cemetery;  I felt  that  my 
part  in  this  tragic  little  interlude  was  at 
an  end.  Besides,  the  general  attitude  of 
Anna  Dutov  toward  me  made  me  feel 
that  I was  little  more  than  an  intruder. 

I stood  at  the  curb  watching  the  two 
women  get  into  an  automobile  and  fol- 
low after  the  shiny  black  motor  hearse. 
They  drove  a large  coupe  that  was  ob- 
viously a second  hand  car,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  better  makes  not  usually  af- 
forded by  women  of  her  profession.  Then 
I accidentally  took  note  of  the  license 
plate  and  an  electric  shock  went  through 
me.  I looked  more  carefully.  No,  there 
was  no  mistake;  the  number  was  37583. 


Could  it  be  possible? — certainly  not. 
And  yet  it  all  tallied  with  that  news- 
boy’s statements:  a large  coupe,  the  fi- 
nal digits  of  the  license  83,  a woman’s 
scream.  Was  this  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences  that  help  make  life  more  in- 
scrutable, more  mysterious,  than  ever? 
It  all  seemed  so  impossible  that  I was 
loath  to  accept  it.  For  the  first  time  I 
stopped  to  wonder  how  the  woman  had 
heard  of  the  accident.  Perhaps  through 
the  newspaper,  and  then  perhaps  not. 

I suppose  I could  have  wormed  out 
the  truth  without  much  difficulty  by 
questioning  the  woman  and  using  blunt 
tactics.  But  after  all,  what  would  have 
been  the  use?  It  would  have  only  in- 
creased her  fear  and  made  her  misery 
greater.  Granted  that  it  was  true,  her 
punishment,  as  I saw  it,  was  already  far 
beyond  that  which  the  law  could  mete 
out.  So  I returned  once  more  to  De- 
troit. 

However,  the  final  chapter  of  the  epi- 
sode was  yet  to  be  written.  Two  days 
later  I was  on  my  train  bound  for  home 
and  for  want  of  something  better  to  do 
was  reading  a Detroit  newspaper  from 
cover  to  cover.  A short  item  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  inside  page  caught  my  atten- 
tion. It  announced  to  an  indifferent 
world  that  a woman  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, Anna  Dutov  by  name  of  Wyan- 
dotte had  taken  her  life  the  previous 
night  by  jumping  from  a back  window  of 
her  home  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Detroit  river  and  that  her  body  had 
been  found  three  miles  farther  down  the 
river  near  a cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of 
Wyandotte. 

I am  not  superstitious,  but  I could  not 
help  but  wonder  whether  it  was  the  cem- 
etery where  my  acquaintance,  Stephan 
Shilkin,  lay  buried. 
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BILLY  BURKHARDT 

An  interview  with  one  of  Lehigh’s  campus  figures. 
BY  A.  C.  LANDIS,  JR. 


SAY,  Billy,  how  many  pounds  did 
you  use  to  lift  with  your  teeth?” 
I asked  Billy  Burkhardt  one  aft- 
ernoon in  an  attempt  to  start  a conver- 
sation with  him.  For  year’s  Billy  has  been 
the  athletic  trainer  here  at  Lehigh,  and 
he  has  “rubbed  down”  and  “patched  up” 
in  one  way  or  another,  every  Lehigh 
man  who  has  been  here  in  the  last  thir- 
ty years. 

“Eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,” 
came  the  instant  reply,  “but  why  the 
devil  can’t  you  leave  a man  alone  when 
you  see  he’s  busy?  Can’t  you  see  I'm 
trying  to  strap  this  fellow’s  knee?  He 
wants  to  get  home  to  supper,  and  so  do 
I.  You  guys  are  always  pestering  me 
about  something  or  other.  Gimme  this, 
and  gimme  that;  do  this  for  me,  and  do 
that  for  him.  Look  at  my  nose;  I have 
a blister  on  my  heel;  what’s  wrong  with 
my  shoulder?  That  ankle’s  too  tight  or 
else  it’s  too  loose.  You’re  demandin’ 
service.  I ain’t  never  seen  nothin’  like 
you.  There’s  always  something  ailin’ 
you  guys.”  Billy  was  in  his  usual  good 
humor  I could  tell  at  once,  and  so  I con- 
tinued to  prod  him. 

“But  didn’t  you  use  to  lift  people 
with  your  teeth?”  I insisted. 

“Sure,”  came  the  answer,  “but  get  out 
of  my  way.  Set  on  that  table  there  — 
1 ain’t  got  time  to  be  bothered  with  you 
now,  this  man  wants  to  get  his  ribs 
strapped.” 

“But  how  many  people  did  you  lift?” 
I protested. 

“I  didn’t  lift  them.  You  see,  I’d  hang 
by  my  knees  on  a trapeze  and  then 
they’d  hang  on  a bar  that  I held  in  my 
teeth  by  a couple  of  straps.  Five  was  the 
most  I ever  held.  But  I never  did  that 


much.  Only  when  I was  performin’  for 
some  ballyhoo  stuff  outside  the  tent,  or 
when  I was  with  the  medicine  show. 
When  I was  with  Pawnee  Bill  in  Vir- 
ginia I worked  up  in  the  air  all  the  time. 
There  was  three  of  us.  I stayed  with 
that  show  for  about  three  years — until 
Franky  Bigler  got  killed,  and  then  I 
came  back  to  Bethlehem  and  joined  up 
with  “Doc”  Dale’s  circus  which  was 
playin’  in  Allentown  then.” 

Billy  was  becoming  more  condescend- 
ing, and  the  more  his  audience  grew,  the 
more  willing  he  was  to  go  on  with  his 
story. 

“How  did  he  get  killed?”  someone 
ventured,  but  Billy  needed  no  coaxing 
now,  and  he  was  not  slow  with  an  an- 
swer. 

“Doin’  stunts  in  the  air.  You  see  I 
was  hanging’  by  my  knees,  and  holdin’  a 
rope  in  my  hands.  Frank  was  hangin’ 
on  the  other  end.  All  at  once  I was 
supposed  to  let  loose  with  my  hands  and 
grab  for  the  bar  as  if  somethin’  had  hap- 
pened. The  rope  was  plaited,  and  when 
I let  go  it  unraveled  so  that  Franky 
would  fly  away  out  over  the  audience. 
I had  the  other  end  of  the  rope  in  my 
teeth,  so  that  when  he’d  get  to  the  end 
I’d  catch  him  and  he’d  swing  back.  It’s 
an  old  stunt,  but  it  always  works  on  the 
people.  Franky  was  pretty  slick,  but 
he  got  careless  sometimes.  One  day  he 
didn’t  bother  hooking  his  toes  under  the 
rope  and  he  slipped  right  off  the  bar 
and  hit  his  head  on  a stake  and  broke 
his  neck. 

“How  did  I learn  to  hang  by  my 
teeth?  Why,  you  see  when  we  was  kids, 
we  use  to  hang  from  limbs  by  our  teeth. 
There  weren’t  no  gymnasium  rooms  at 
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that  time,  so  we  use  to  do  all  kinds  of 
tricks  out  in  the  fields.  We’d  tie  a knot 
in  the  end  of  a rope  and  hang  on  it  with 
out  teeth.  That’s  how  I come  to  take  it 
up  afterwards.  But  I’m  sorry  I did,  be- 
cause you  can  see  my  teeth  are  all  loose. 
You  see  that  there  suction  you  have  to 
get  in  your  mouth  when  you  put  the 
rubber  plate  on  your  teeth  makes  them 
get  wabbly.”  Billy  paused  for  a mo- 
ment to  look  at  a bad  cut  over  the  eye 
of  one  of  the  lacrosse  players,  but  when 
he  had  finished  with  the  alcohol  and  col- 
odian  he  resumed  the  conversation  with- 
out any  prompting. 

“I  stayed  with  Doc  Dale’s  outfit  until 
after  my  mother  died  in  '87  and  then  I 
went  west.  I couldn’t  stand  to  stay 
around  here  any  more.  I worked  at  most 
anything  I could  lay  my  hands  on.  I 
even  done  some  fightin’  out  there.” 

“What  d’you  mean  ‘fightin’,”  in  inter- 
rupted. “You  couldn’t  lick  a third  rate 
ham  and  egger.” 

“I  couldn’t,  eh,”  Billy  flashed  back,  ‘‘I 
was  as  good  a fighter  as  was  around  this 
district,  and  there  was  some  darn  good 
ones  too.  If  you  don’t  believe  me  just 
you  ask  Pete  Morrissey — he’ll  tell  you. 
I began  to  box  in  ’82.  No,  that’s  not 
right,  hold  on  a minute.  It  was  ’83 

when  I started  to  fight.  In  ’82  I had 
the  small  pox  and  was  laid  up  in  the 
hospital  for  three  months.  That’s  when 
they  had  the  plague  here  in  town.  That’s 
a terrible  disease.  The  doctor  said  I 
was  dead  and  rotten,  but  I was  still 
breathing.  It  was  after  that  I took  up 
prize  fightin’.  I was  pretty  good  too, 
and  don’t  you  think  I wasn’t.” 

Billy  was  off.  Nothing  could  quiet  him 
now,  and  he  stopped  talking  only  long 
enough  to  inspect  some  injury  or  other 
as  one  patient  crawled  off  the  table  to 
make  room  for  another. 

“I  use  to  fight  fellows  like  Jersey  Bel- 
lu,  Schweitzer  the  detective,  and  Joe  Lan- 


derfeldt.  I trained  Jake  Laughlin  and 
Paddy  Scheen,  and  them  was  mighty  fine 
fighters.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  go  up- 
stairs and  ask  Boquell  sometime  when 
he’s  not  too  busy  issuin’  socks  and  head- 
gears  or  somethin’.  Or  go  down  and  ask 
Archie  Johnson  at  the  Seel  Works.  They 
can  tell  you.  I broke  this  right  arm  of 
mine  twice  boxin’.  Of  course  that  ain't 
sayin’  I could  do  it  now.  When  a fel- 
low gets  old  his  lungs  ain’t  so  good  as 
they  were  when  he  was  a young  man.” 

“I  went  west  in — when  was  it  I said? 
in  ’88  after  my  mother  died.”  Billy  con- 
tinued. “I  was  a stoker  on  the  river  boats 
on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  ‘Monga- 
hala’  rivers.  I helped  to  build  railroads, 
and  put  up  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi.  I 
fired  a nengine  for  a while,  and  helped 
put  up  buildin’s.  I worked  in  a minin’ 
camp  in  Colorado  one  summer,  and  did 
most  everything  you  could  think  of.  Then 
I came  back  here  and  worked  with  the 
Steel  company  for  a year. 

“I  came  back  to  Bethlehem  in — ’98.  I 
passed  through  Johnstown  the  day  be- 
fore the  dam  broke.  It  was  like  as  if 
I’d  come  through  there  this  afternoon, 
and  tonight  the  dam  would  bust.  But  I 
didn’t  stick  around  here  very  long.  The 
next  summer  I went  west  again  and 
worked  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  I 
stayed  out  there  for  three  years  at  that 
time,  and  came  back  here  in  ’93.  Archie 
Johnson  got  a hold  of  me  and  took  me 
down  to  the  Steel  works  again.  They 
was  just  puttin’  up  the  new  Bessemer 
works  at  that  time,  and  I helped  to  work 
on  them.  I stayed  with  the  Steel  until 
’97  when  I came  up  here  to  Lehigh  as 
care  taker  of  the  fields.  The  Gym  was 
up  there  where  the  Coppee  Hall  is  now 
and  they  only  had  one  field  down  here. 
We  played  football,  soccer,  baseball  and 
everything  on  the  same  field.  1 did  some 
of  this  rub  down  stuff  along  with  the 


rest  of  my  job. 

“But  then,  in  them  days  they  never 
had  to  do  any  studyin’,”  Billy  continued 
sympathetically.  “You  know  where  the 
hollow  is  over  there  back  of  the  upper 
field?  Well,  that  used  to  be  all  woods, 
and  the  fellows  had  a cleared  spot  over 
there  where  they’d  loaf  most  of  their 
time  away.  They  used  to  have  cock 
fights  and  dog  fights  and  boxing  matches 
over  there.  A man  by  the  name  of  Jim 
Myers  used  to  be  heeler  for  the  cocks. 
That’s  his  son,  Fredy  Myers  who 
works  over  at  the  Dean’s  office  now.  Old 
Jim  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  ever 
worked  for  the  University.  He  helped 
to  build  Packer  Hall,  and  then  he  was 
runner  here  for  about  fifty  years. 

“What’s  a heeler?’’  I interrupted  again 
in  an  attempt  to  get  Billy  back  on  the 
subject  of  cock  fights. 

“Why  a heeler’s  a man  that  put  steel 
spurs  on  a game  cock,”  he  replied  as 
though  astonished  by  my  ignorance.  You 
see,  the  spurs  on  a game  cock  ain’t  no 
good,  and  so  you  have  to  chop  them  off 
and  put  steel  ones  over  them.  It’s  a spe- 
cial art  to  know  just  how  to  set  them 
too.  Some  of  them  have  to  curve  in 
and  others  got  to  be  curved  out.  Then 
again  some  of  them  strike  straight  on, 
and  the  spurs  have  to  be  straight.  It’s 
not  everyone  knows  how  to  heel  a game 
cock — you  have  to  watch  them  for  a 
long  time  often  before  you  can  get  the 
spurs  set  just  right.  Then  they  used  to 
have  dog  fights.  That’s  all  them  fel- 
lows ever  did — fight  and  loaf.  Them 
was  regular  guys.” 

“But  you  haven’t  been  here  all  that 
time,  have  you,  Billy?”  I questioned. 

“No,”  he  answered,  “In  1910  1 got  in 
a scrap  with  a man  named  Thornburg 
who  was  the  athletic  representative  for 
the  College,  so  I quit.  It  was  something 
about  the  boiler  in  the  field  house.  He 


said  I wasn’t  running  it  right.  So  I went 
down  and  got  a job  at  the  Steel  works. 
About  a week  later  the  boiler  blew  up 
and  wrecked  the  whole  building  and 
scalded  the  man  who  was  runnin’  it. 
Then  Bosey  Reiter  came  around  here 
about  that  time — he  was  football  coach 
the  first  couple  of  years,  and  he  use  to 
get  me  to  come  up  and  help  out.  I’d 
tape  the  fellows  up  and  rub  them  down 
when  they’d  come  in  off  the  field.  But 
there  wasn’t  much  of  that  to  do. 

“In  them  days  fellows  didn’t  get  hurt 
so  easily.  Look  at  it  now  though;  why 
just  take  these  shoulder  dislocations.  I 
guess  I have  in  an  average  of  one  every 
day  durin’  football  season — we  never 
used  to  have  any  of  that.  And  in  them 
days  they  played  just  as  hard  as  they 
ever  did  and  maybe  harder.  Now  you 
take  the  football  team  of  02  when  But- 
ler and  “Scrappy”  Johnson  and  Andy 
Farabaugh  and  the  rest  of  them  fellows 
played.  They  was  as  tough  as  any  ath- 
letes you  ever  seen,  but  they  was  never 
hurt.  Louie  Farabaugh,  that  was  Andy’s 
kid  brother,  use  to  have  a strap  fastened 
on  his  knee,  and  the  little  quarter-back 
would  catch  hold  of  it  and  this  big  fel- 
low would  pull  him  along  through  the 
line.  They’d  try  to  stop  him  any  way 
they  could,  but  they  couldn’t  hurt  him. 
Them  fellows  played  ball  because  they 
liked  it.  But  I’ve  got  to  go  home  and 
eat  supper  now;  my  wife  will  raise  the 
devil  if  I’m  late.” 

“Wait  a minute,”  I urged,  “Before  you 
leave  tell  me  what  you  did  until  you 
came  up  here  for  good.” 

“Well,  during  the  war  I worked  as  a 
government  inspector,  and  then  I was  in 
charge  of  a lumber  yard  cross  town.  In 
1 92 1 they  needed  some  one  to  do  this 
stuff  up  here,  so  Bosey  came  down  and 
fetched  me  back,  and  here  I am. 
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“It’s  been  a great  life,  and  I’ve  had 
lots  of  fun  in  my  time,  but  I wish  I’d 
ave  settled  down  to  medicine  in  the 
first  place.  Here  I am  an  old  man,  and 
I ain’t  done  nothin’  much  in  my  whole 
life.  But  you  can’t  live  twice,  so  they 
say.”  Billy  put  on  his  coat  and  started 
home. 

For  years  Billy  Burkhardt  has  been  a 
familiar  character  here  on  the  Lehigh 
campus.  He  has  been  indispensible  to 
both  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  the  Health  Service  Depart- 
ment. In  the  morning  he  is  down  at  the 
dispensary,  administering  first  aid  treat- 
ment and  manipulating  the  violet-ray 


lights;  in  the  afternoon  he  is  in  his  room 
at  the  gym,  straping  and  patching  with 
the  bandage  and  adhesive  tape.  But 
most  impressive  of  all,  he  is  always  jolly 
and  in  good  humor.  When  he  is  away  on 
trips  he  is  always  watching  the  trainers 
of  the  other  teams  and  learning  what  he 
can  from  them.  After  all  these  years  of 
wandering  about  and  playing  “jack  of 
all  trades”  this  man  had  finally  found 
his  life's  work;  he  has  at  last  learned  to 
name  every  bone  and  cartilidge  in  the 
human  body.  With  him,  as  he  left  the 
gym,  he  was  carrying  a twelve  dollar 
volume  on  osteology.  One  is  never  too 
old  to  learn. 


As  a child  enfolded  in  brooding  slumber 

Cries  out  and  thrusts  dark  forms  away. 
And  hands  that  stab  the  dark  to  plunder 

Innocence  mad  dreams  have  led  astray; 
So  in  turmoil  are  the  minds 

That,  forgetting  all,  succumb  to  dream 
Of  changing  worlds  and  subtler  kinds 
Of  harmonies  hitherto  unseen. 


But  with  a start  they  come  aware 
Of  deep  night  all  around  them, 

And  in  the  darkness  they  cower: 

Sudden  stillnesses  confound  them. 

Nor  to  their  dreams  do  they  return, 

For,  when  upon  the  verge  they  hover’d, 

The  intesity  with  which  they  yearn 

Brings  waking  and  a dream  forever  undiscover’d. 
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WITH  this  issue  the  Review  closes 
its  third  year  of  publication.  It 
can  no  longer  be  considered  an 
experiment,  and  as  we  take  it  into  our 
hands  for  this  fourth  year,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  indebted  to  those  men  who 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Review 
into  existence,  and  to  those  who  since 
have  labored  to  assure  it  of  a definite  and 
permanent  place  among  Lehigh’s  campus 
publications. 

It  is  perhaps  expected  of  us,  upon 
newly  entering  into  the  duties  of  our  of- 
fice, to  set  forth  what  we  consider  to  be 
our  editorial  policy.  We  have  been  asked 
whether  we  would  continue  to  publish 
the  paper  along  the  lines  established  by 
our  precedessors,  and  again,  whether  we 
would  attempt  to  make  any  constructive 
or  even  revolutionary  changes  in  the  Re- 
view’s general  make-up.  To  both  of  these 
questions  we  have  answered,  succinctly 
and  quite  truthfully,  “Yes.” 

And  it  is  perhaps  the  safest  thing  to 
do,  because  we  feel  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a definite  and  restrictive  editorial 
policy  is,  if  not  futile,  at  least  highly  op- 
timistic, and  to  hold  ourselves  down  eith- 
er to  a continuance  of  the  past  policy  or 
to  a complete  modification  of  it  could 
not,  in  either  case,  be  to  the  best  inter- 


ests of  the  paper. 

It  is  our  plan,  then,  to  adhere  to  the 
Review’s  past  policy  in  its  broadest  sense; 
that  is,  that  it  continue  to  “provide  op- 
portunity to  students  for  literary  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  ideals,  or  opinions.”  But 
at  the  same  time  we  would  like  to  make 
such  specific  changes  as  we  feel  might 
be  beneficial  to  it.  As  to  the  changes; 
they  shall  consist  of  expansions  rather 
than  of  downright  alterations  or  addi- 
tions, and  still  concern  such  departments 
as  have  already  been  made  use  of  in 
past  issues,  but  only  to  a small  extent. 
For  example,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  staff 
to  include  in  the  Review  next  year  a de- 
finite department  devoted  ot  Science  and 
Technology,  which  shall  consist  of  such 
papers,  written  by  students  and  faculty, 
as  are  of  general  interest  and  at  the  same 
time  reflect  the  material  accomplishments 
of  Lehigh. 

Other  fields  which  might  be  entered 
into  more  definitely  are:  the  publication 
of  extracts  of  lectures  given  by  students, 
faculty,  or  outside  men  which  might  be 
of  value  to  the  student  group;  of  biogra- 
phies of  alumni  who  have  gained  some- 
thing of  success  in  their  different  fields; 
and  of  matters  directly  concerned  with 
Lehigh's  activities  and  achievements. 
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The  program  for  next  year  calls  for  a 
general  expansion;  but  to  what  extent 
this  will  be  possible  depends  entirely 
upon  the  student  group.  The  Review  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
outlet  for  student  opinion,  but  unless 
students  are  willing  to  contribute,  and  to 


give  voluntary  expression  to  their  atti- 
tudes toward  college  and  things  con- 
cerned with  college,  the  magazine  must 
fail  utterly  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  fun- 
damental purpose,  and  all  the  policies 
and  plans  in  the  world  could  not  make  it 
otherwise. 


WINGS  AND  WISHES 

by  wm.  h.  McCreary 

A review  by  M.  J.  Luch 


LEHIGH’S  small  number  of  literary 
men  makes  particularly  welcome  a 
volume  of  verse  entitled  Wings  and 
Wishes  (Harold  Vinal,  Ltd.,  N.  Y.  1927, 
48  pp.  boards)  by  William  H.  McCreary, 
B.  A.  Lehigh  12,  now  a teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Boys’  High 
School.  The  keynote  of  this  volume  of 
some  fifty  poems  largely  of  the  sonnet 
type  is  indicated  in  the  lines  of  the  title 
poem : 

“If  I were  having  wishes 
I’d  wish  for  wings.” 

These  poems  show  predominently  an  as- 
piration on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  the 
supreme  delight  of  using  the  gossamery 
wings  of  a delicately  sensitive  spirit  to 
hover  over  a variety  of  earthly  objects 
and  workaday  relationships  and  by  de- 
vice of  light  fancy  draw  therefrom  values 
defiant  of  space  and  time.  And  as  he 
thus  like  his  own  butterfly  of  the  title 
poem  sips  this  ideal  nectar,  the  immor- 
talizing influence  comes  upon  him;  he  is 
poised  beyond  the  annoy  of  an  over  anx- 
ious world  and  does  not  “care  if  he  go 
or  stay.’’ 

Although  of  great  variety  in  theme  and 
treatment  these  fifty  poems  fall  rather 
easily  into  the  three  broad  classes  of  Na- 
ture, Love  and  the  Historic  Past.  In  the 
first  division  we  have  such  titles  as  The 
Fairies  Set  the  Stage,  an  appreciation  of 
April,  then  to  “stretch  his  wings  and 
Butterflies,  To  A Spider  Mending  Her 
Web,  At  Pocono,  Fireflies.  In  all  these 
poems  there  is  a delicate  sensing  of  na- 
ture’s spiritual  beauty  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  her  capacity  through  this  beauty 
to  enthrall  the  human  heart  and  bathe  it 
in  a mood  of  delicious  sadness.  Like 
Wordsworth  the  poet  does  not  therefore 


see  nature  only  externally  in  the  spirit 
of  paganism  and  olnging  but  with  a heart 
that  discovers  and  cherishes  in  nature 
values  of  human  affection  and  hope.  In 
not  only  the  nature  group,  however,  but 
in  all  the  poems  of  the  volume  the  “still 
sad  music  of  humanity”  is  strong,  and  the 
most  ordinary  objects  of  life  are  fraught 
symbolically  with  human  values  of  hope 
rather  than  that  of  irony  as  in  the  poetry 
of  Hardy.  The  Caterpillar  (To  a Cater- 
pillar) hurrying  on  a late  October  day, 
he  knows  not  whither,  is  seen  by  the 
poet  to  be  happily  destined  to  wake  in 
April’s  delicate  beauty;  A Caterpillar, 
know  that  he  is  blest.”  The  essence  of 
these  poems  of  nature  is  one  of  appre- 
ciation in  the  spirit  not  of  modern  ob- 
jectivity, hesitation  and  doubt,  but  under 
the  guidance  of  the  firmly  retained  dog- 
matic Christian  values  of  faith  and  love 
and  hope. 

The  second  group  of  poems  deals 
much  with  the  theme  of  love,  but  largely 
with  that  more  domesticated  variety  that 
has  learned  to  dwell  quietly  round  hearth 
and  home  rather  than  go  adventurously 
seeking  the  wilds  and  being  slain  therein. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  to  A.  B.  McC 
(reary)  and  there  is  much  evidence  in 
tributes  veiled  and  expressed  throughout 
the  volume  that  in  this  instance  the  poet 
has  found  in  his  wife  a true  soul-mate. 
“These  simple  songs  that  I have  made  for  you, 
For  all  that  they  are  artless  now,  and  few, 

Hold  yet  this  dream  within  the  realm  of  choice; 
To  win  immortal  beauty  from  your  voice.” 

The  titles  in  this  group  suggest  respon- 
siveness to  parental  affection  and  the  spir- 
it of  Childhood:  Mother  Reads  Aloud, 
After  Ten  Years,  Juno  Speaks,  Aged 
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Five,  For  A.  B.  Fraternal  affection 
breathes  through  The  Teacher  (For  G.R. 
McC.),  a beautiful  tribute  to  a sister 
whose  fine  devotion  to  her  calling  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Schools  of  Bethlehem  is 
only  equalled  by  her  influence  in  the  life 
of  a brother,  the  poet.  The  author  of 
these  sonnets  has  certainly  been  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  Mr.  Browning’s  Son- 
nets and  Rossetti’s  House  of  Life. 

The  poet’s  sense  for  the  classic  past 
though  not  as  deep  and  certain  surely  as 
was  Byron’s  is  nevertheless  in  touch  with 
its  rich  wealth  of  suggestion.  Even  here, 
however,  the  note  of  romantic  human  af- 
fection displaces  pure  classical  objectivity 
considerably  as  in  To  an  Old  Roman 
Lamp,  possibly  the  most  perfect  poem 
in  the  volume  for  music,  imagery  and  hu- 
man appeal: 

“You’ve  lighted  Vestals  at  their  holy  rites; 

Or  over  long-lost  scrools  of  history 
You’ve  shared  the  watch  through  many  weary 
nights 

With  ancient  eyes  grown  dim  with  mystery. 
Your  wavering  shadow  may  have  joined  the 
throng, 

And  danced  with  other  dancers  at  the  feast 
Of  Bacchanalian  revelry  and  song, 

Or  bowed  in  homage  to  Apollo’s  priest. 

I’d  rather  think  some  Roman  mother  came, 
Treading  soft  sandaled  on  the  marble  floor, 
Shielding  with  graceful  hand  your  trembling 
flame, 

To  kiss,  in  sleep,  a tear-stained  cheek  once 
more; 

All  hallowed  still  on  that  fair  classic  face 
Maternal  love  that  knows  no  time,  no  race.” 

Other  poems  in  this  class  are  Spring  in 
Rome,  Brutus  Near  Sardis,  etc. 

Nor  is  this  volume  without  a sense  of 
humor,  generally  restrained  to  a faint 
atmosphere,  in  a few  instances  more  di- 
rectly sought  as  effect.  In  To  a Scots  Col- 
lie, written  in  dialect  and  reminiscent  of 
Bums,  love  and  humor  are  pleasantly 
mingled  as  the  poet  sings  the  place  which 


Duncan,  a favorite  collie,  holds  in  the 
poet’s  affection — but  only  “when  she’s 
awa’.’’ 

“Sae  Duncan,  ye  may  be  fu’  glad, 

A’  tho’  ye  canna’  wear  the  plaid: 

Your  present  life's  na’  half  sae  bad, 

The  truth  tae  tell, 

As  tho’  a pesterin’  saul  ye  had 
Tae  sa’e  frae  hell. 

Ay,  Duncan  lad,  ye  micht  ha’  been 
A man  wi’  some  ane’  heart  tae  win, 

And  na’  a thoct  how  tae  begin, 

And  what  is  worse, 

Ye  micht  ha’  done  the  awfu’  sin 
O’  writin’  verse. 

And  tho’  my  gift  be  ower  sma’ 

Tae  sing  your  friendship’s  worth  at  a’, 

Ye’re  maist  tae  me  when  she’s  awa’ 

And  I’m  my  lane; 

Then  wad  I touch  a friendly  paw, 

There’s  aye  your  ain!” 

In  Ye  King’s  Dilemma,  the  poet  pres- 
ents a modern  version  of  King  Alfred 
and  the  Cakes,  in  which  Alfred  confront- 
ed by  the  choice  of  insulting  his  hostess — 
here  a newlywed — by  refusing  her  fare 
openly,  or  of  necessity  eating  the  sorry 
mess  he  had  helped  to  bake,  resolves  to 
“let  the  damned  things  burn,”  and  thus 
extricates  himself  from  the  situation  by 
being  “circumspect.” 

In  themes  and  handling  the  poems  of 
this  volume  show  much  influence  of  the 
19th  Century  poets;  there  is  no  modern 
note  to  be  sure,  their  virtue  of  regularity 
in  thought  and  treatment  also  possibly 
suggest  their  main  defect,  a certain  lack 
of  independent  strength  and  the  faring 
forth  of  a strong  venturesome  spirit  on 
its  own  lonesome  way  whithersoever  that 
way  may  lead.  The  volume  in  its  key- 
note of  tender  sympathy  with  life  keeps 
close  to  the  stabilized  qualities  of  Chris- 
tian hearth  and  home;  and  this  leaves  a 
part  of  each  of  us  perhaps  not  quite  sat- 
( Continued  on  Page  41) 
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LEHIGH’S  ’99 
MENS  AGITAT  MOLEM 

BY  ERWIN  F.  UNDERWOOD 

NOTE: — The  author  is  interested  in  the  romantic  side  of  Lehigh’s  history  and  is  trying  to  present 
to  students  and  alumni  some  of  the  stories  of  Lehigh  men  and  classes  which  may  be 
interesting  as  romantic  stories  as  well  as  history.  The  class  of  ’99  has  been  chosen 
for  the  first  article  because  it  will  soon  be  celebrating  its  30  year  reunion. 


IN  June  of  this  year  there  will  be,  among 
others  who  come  back  for  their  re- 
unions, a small  group  who  will  lustily 
shout: — 

Hi  Rah! 

Hi  Rah! 

Hi  Ru! 

•99 

L.  U.! 

Included  in  this  small  group  there  will 
be  presidents  and  managers  of  great  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  financial  leaders,  pro- 
fessors and  other  educators,  secretaries 
and  treasurers  of  great  companies,  writers, 
builders,  and  merchants.  The  class  that 
left  Lehigh  thirty  years  ago  has  taken 
its  place  in  the  world.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  class  roster  to  see  that  99  has 
made  good,  every  member  of  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  what  all  of  our  thir- 
ty year  men  are  doing  and  have  done  and 
so  we  are  forced  to  the  disagreeable  task 
of  choosing  without  any  good  criterion 
for  doing  so,  for  almost  any  man  could 
be  chosen  as  a typical  example  from  this 
class  of  ninety-nine.  Eugene  G.  Grace  is 
a name  that  is  surely  surrounded  with  the 
romance  of  life. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a Lehigh  senior 
called  “Rooster,”  a fellow  well  liked  by 
his  classmates,  an  electrical  engineer,  an 
excellent  student,  a Wilbur  scholar,  cap- 
tain of  the  Lehigh  baseball  team  in  both 
his  junior  and  senior  years,  valedictorian 
of  his  class,  and  at  one  time  the  young- 
est president  of  a steel  company  in  the 
world — that’s  “Gene”  Grace.  His  rap- 
id rise  to  success  reads  like  a story  book. 


His  success  came  as  a result  of  knowing 
how  to  grasp  opportunities  which  came 
his  way  and  how  to  do  a job  well,  once 
he  tackled  it.  There  was  a saying  that, 
“Gene  had  the  knack  of  throwing  off  the 
husks  and  getting  at  the  kernel.”  Mr. 
Grace,  today,  is  a rather  quiet,  busy  in- 
dividual and  does  not  wish  to  talk  much 
about  himself. 

While  in  college  both  Grace  and  his 
older  brother  played  baseball,  John  at 
first,  and  Gene  at  shortstop.  It  was  quite 
the  custom  for  the  Lehigh  team,  captained 
by  Gene  Grace,  to  beat  the  best  teams  in 
the  east.  In  ’99  Lehigh  won  from  such 
colleges  as  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Penn. 
Gene  was  dubbed  “Rooster”  by  his  team- 
mates because  of  the  peculiar  way  he 
scratched  the  ground  when  he  stepped  up 
to  the  plate.  One  day,  as  Gene  was 
bawling  out  the  baseball  manager  for  not 
getting  supplies  for  the  team,  he  was  of- 
fered a job,  to  begin  after  graduation  as 
a craneman  at  what  was  then  the  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Works.  Gene  was  told  that 
a man  was  wanted  to  develop  the  electri- 
cal department  which  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy. With  characteristic  preciseness  he 
accepted  the  position  on  the  spot  and 
went  on  playing  baseball.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  Eugene  Grace’s  connection 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  In- 
side of  a few  years  he  was  yard  master 
and  as  such  he  was  delegated  to  show 
Charles  Schwab  around  the  place.  Mr. 
Schwab  had  borrowed  money  from  An- 
drew Carnegie  to  buy  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  Mr.  Schwab  was  so  impressed 
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with  the  neatness  and  fine  order  which 
was  everywhere  in  evidence  that  he  asked 
who  was  responsible  for  it.  When  he  was 
told  that  it  was  Gene  Grace  he  began  to 
watch  the  young  man  and  thus  began  the 
almost  brotherly  friendship  which  exists 
between  these  two  kings  of  industry.  Gene 
Grace’s  rise  to  the  presidency  was  phen- 
omenal. He  went  through  all  of  the  in- 
tervening offices  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  became  the  youngest  president  in  the 
world  for  a corporation  of  such  magni- 
tude as  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Besides  his  many  duties  with  the  com- 
pany, Gene  Grace  has  always  kept  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter and  holds  many  positions  in  Lehigh 
University  in  addition  to  that  of  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  is  now  pres- 
ident of  his  class  and  entertains  the  class 
members  every  five  years  at  his  home. 

From  Gene  Grace  we  come  to  Robert 
Farnham,  just  another  typical  example  of 
what  99  men  are  doing.  Bob,  when  in 
Lehigh  was  a member  of  Sigma  Chi  fra- 
ternity. He  was  not  particularly  an  out- 
standing student,  but  was  a man  of  many 
activities.  He  took  many  parts  in  the  old 
Mustard  and  Cheese  shows  which  were  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  him.  In  the 
class  ballot  of  ’99  we  find  that  Bob  was 
voted  the  most  optimistic,  nerviest  and 
wittiest  man  in  the  class.  Bob  was  elected 
Presentation  Orator  of  his  class  and  on 
Classday  the  old  custom  of  giving  pres- 
ents was  carried  out  with  huge  success. 
Bob  announced  that  the  presents  were  few 
but  expensive.  He  then  produced  a huge 
basketful  of  trinkets  and  passed  them  out. 
They  were  the  typical  jokes  consisting  of 
garters,  hair  tonic,  a doll,  etc.  Professor 
Arthur  Klein  of  our  mechanical  engineer- 
ing department  was  the  youngest  man  in 
the  class,  having  entered  Lehigh  at  four- 
teen and  graduated  at  eighteen.  Bob 
Farnham  presented  “Pop,”  as  he  was 
called,  with  a nice  bottle  of  milk  and  a 


nipple.  Since  graduating  from  Lehigh 
Bob  Farnham  has  become  famous  as  a 
civil  engineer  and  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  biggest  engineering  feat  in  the 
country,  the  building  at  West  Philadelphia 
of  a sixty-two  million  dollar  station  for  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  This  station,  Bob 
says,  will  be  built  to  fulfill  eighty-three 
wants.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  one  of 
these  wants  is  a chapel. 

George  A.  Horne,  who  graduated  from 
Lehigh  with  the  old  degree  of  A.  C.,  was 
a good  student,  quiet  and  very  popular. 
He  was  a fraternity  brother  of  Bob  Farn- 
ham. George  has  always  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  Lehigh  and  takes  part  in  all  his 
class  activities.  He  has  become  known  the 
country  over  as  a pioneer  in  advancing 
the  art  of  refrigeration  and  is  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  En- 
gineers. 

Theodore  Visscher,  popularly  known  as 
“Speed’’  because  of  his  slow  motion  and 
slow  speech,  is  just  another  member  of 
’99.  He  is  now  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  Visscher  and  Burley,  architects  who 
have  built  anything  from  factories  to  cath- 
edrals. “Speed’s”  interest  in  Lehigh  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  and  his  part- 
ner, another  Lehigh  man,  were  the  de- 
signers of  the  Memorial  Building,  they  re- 
modelled Christmas-Saucon  Hall,  and  de- 
signed the  new  Packard  Laboratory  and 
the  addition  to  the  Library. 

So  I could  go  on  with  nearly  every 
member  of  Lehigh  s 99  except  for  lack 
of  space.  The  class  as  a whole  has  done 
well.  It  was  the  smallest  class  in  many 
years  at  Lehigh,  only  forty-four  members 
graduating,  yet  ninety-nine  furnished  to 
Lehigh  some  excellent  scholars  and  some 
very  good  teams.  Lehigh  in  those  days 
was  the  championship  team  in  lacrosse. 
The  only  team  which  ever  defeated  Le- 
high was  Toronto,  the  father  of  lacrosse. 
The  annual  Lehigh-Toronto  game  was  a 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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FOUR  YEARS  AFTER 

Being  the  confessions  of  a college  student  in  contemplation  of  his  fifth  year. 

BY  JIM  DUDLEY 


PERHAPS  before  beginning  to  con- 
fess I should  explain  somewhat 
about  the  college  student.  For 
some,  the  college  student  is  a morose 
looking  person  with  large  horn  rimmed 
spectacles.  For  others  he  is  an  athlete. 
In  other  places  the  college  student  is  a 
young  man  wearing  enormous  trousers, 
shabby  shoes,  and  no  hat.  In  reality  a 
college  student  is  a member  of  the  hu- 
man race,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
There  are  as  many  different  types  of 
college  students  as  there  are  types  in  the 
human  race.  The  college  student  is  a 
human  being. 

That’s  what  I am,  a human  being, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  My  trousers 
are  of  moderate  size  and  I wear  a hat. 
My  shoes  get  shoddy  looking  every  now 
and  then,  but  they  manage  to  follow  the 
norm  of  all  human  beings’  shoes.  My 
hair  gets  long  every  now  and  then,  but 
that’s  because  I dislike  most  barbers.  I’m 
not  much  of  a student,  as  studies  go,  but 
I have  managed  to  stay  in  one  college  or 
another  for  four  years  and  that  is  more 
than  lots  of  young  men  have  done.  More, 
I expect  to  attend  college  a fifth  year 
also,  but  of  that,  later.  I am  not  an  ath- 
lete, and  to  make  the  case  worse  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  see  a glorious  era  of 
athletics  in  college,  I am  not  even  inter- 
ested in  them. 

Then  I can’t  be  a college  student,  you 
say.  Oh  yes,  but  I am.  I am  a human 
being  and  my  name  has  been  on  the 
roll  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  colleges 
for  four  years. 

I suppose  that  after  all  this  possibly 
aimless  bickering  you  wonder  what  kind 
of  person  it  is  who  can  be  writing  about 


himself.  I left  the  old  homestead  four 
years  ago  this  fall  with,  as  I then  thought, 
my  heart  set  on  being  a mechanical  en- 
gineer. The  beginning  of  the  end  oc- 
curred when  I received  my  first  report 
card.  I was  carrying  twenty  and  one- 
half  hours.  To  stay  in  college,  I had  to 
pass  half  of  this.  I passed  ten  and  one- 
quarter  hours.  But  I was  still  a mechan- 
ical engineer  at  heart,  only  possibly  not 
so  much  so. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  I 
could  not  stay  awake  in  classes  and  at 
the  end  of  my  third  semester,  I was  no 
longer  even  a nominal  college  student.  1 
spent  a semester  in  a small  min- 
isterial college  and  then  went  back  to 
my  first  collegiate  love.  Did  she  wel- 
come me  with  open  arms?  No,  I was 
on  probation.  From  that  time  on  I gave 
up  the  idea  of  ever  becoming  an  engin- 
eer of  any  kind.  I majored  in  English 
in  the  arts  college  and  there  I am  today. 

Some  of  my  courses  interest  me  in- 
tensely and  others  bore  me  dreadfully. 
For  instance,  I can  see  no  good  reason 
for  having  to  take  German.  I realize 
that  German  has  its  points,  but  still 
it  is  unable  to  recommend  itself  to  me  as 
being  a thing  to  spend  five  hours  a week 
in  preparing.  Most  people  have  the  idea 
that  college  students  are  at  least  some- 
what bored.  Perhaps  I am  now  rein- 
stated to  the  student  status,  at  least  with 
those  who  think  so. 

When  I first  came  to  college,  which 
now  seems  in  the  remote  past,  I was 
neither  entirely  blase,  nor  was  I entirely 
green.  The  path  of  the  middle  seems 
to  have  been  hounding  me  all  of  my 
life.  Consequently,  1 was  able  to  partake 
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of  the  students’  drink,  beer,  without  a 
look  of  entire  astonishment,  nor  was  I 
able  to  boast,  as  some  do,  of  having 
been  a toper  while  in  school.  With  this 
I might  say  that  I have  a decided  aver- 
sion to  people  who  insist  upon  telling  me 
how  terribly  drunk  they  have  been.  The 
person  who  says,  “Oh  I had  a good 
time,  but  I didn’t  know  it,”  is  not  much 
of  a friend  of  mine.  Nor  is  the  person 
who  tells  me  what  a heinous  sin  it  is  to 
drink,  much  of  a friend  of  mine.  I not 
only  have  the  middle  line  obsession  my- 
self, but  I admire  it  in  others. 

I have  said  that  I care  nothing  for 
athletics,  and  I don’t.  However,  I haven’t 
any  objection  to  anybody  else’s  partici- 
pation in  them.  In  athletics  like  every- 
thing else,  I believe  that  every  one  should 
use  his  own  judgment.  Some  people, 
self  appointed  college  critics,  think  that 
athletes  are  a stupid  lot,  with  lots  of 
muscles  and  not  much  gray  matter.  Oth- 
ers have  a mistaken  conception  that  all 
college  students  are  athletes.  1 differ 
from  both  of  them. 

During  my  sojourn  at  college  I have 
come  into  contact  with  many  athletes, 
and  many  who  would  like  to  be  and 
really  think  they  are,  and  I find  them 
as  varied  mentally  as  college  students 
or  human  beings.  I have  known  sev- 
eral who  are  first  class  students  and 
good  athletes  as  well.  Some  of  these 
I have  liked  very  well  and  others  I have 
not  known.  On  the  other  hand,  I know 
some  who  are  poor  students  and  good 
athletes.  Many  of  these  have  also  been 
numbered  among  my  friends.  The  ath- 
lete who  brings  me  to  grief,  however,  is 
the  one  who  plays  a fair  game  and  can 
say  nothing  but  recite  long  lists  of  box 
scores  and  names  of  champions.  In  this 
same  category  is  the  “ham  athlete”  of 
yesteryear  who  inhabits  the  stands  of 
every  contest  telling  the  stands  how  it 
should  be  done  or  how  he  would  do  it 


if  he  were  playing  the  game. 

I suppose  that  I have  had  fifty  odd  in- 
structors since  I have  been  in  college  and 
like  all  other  things,  some  have  bored 
me  and  others  have  slid  by  like  water 
from  a duck’s  back  and  a few  remaining 
ones  have  made  an  honest  impression 
upon  me.  It  is  a sad  fact  that  most  of 
the  instructors  which  a student  meets 
have  no  more  personality,  if  as  much, 
as  a wooden  Indian.  They  give  their 
classes  the  impression  that  they  have 
resigned  themselves  to  their  fate  and  are 
merely  appearing  before  the  class  daily 
in  order  to  eke  out  a living  for  a wife 
as  downcast  as  themselves  and  possibly 
a few  ill  fated  children.  Unfortunately 
the  most  hideous  hours  of  my  four  years 
have  been  spend  in  their  classrooms.  A 
friend  of  mine  recently  said  to  me  that 
he  had  reached  the  age  (45)  when  he 
would  no  longer  be  bored?  I have  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to. 

I believe  that  the  most  impossible 
members  of  any  faculty  are  those  who 
have  lived  through  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  without  ever  saying  “damn,” 
who  religiously  inhabit  sabbath  schools, 
who  have  never  taken  a drink,  and  who 
try  to  “just  be  one  of  the  boys”  after 
they  have  reached  their  dotage.  Men 
of  this  nature  should  have  developed  an 
English  accent  and  a beard  in  their 
youth  so  that  they  could  at  least  be  an 
enigma  to  the  ladies.  Like  all  other 
rules,  this  one  also  has  its  exceptions 
in  the  men  who  have  been  more  or  less 
playful  all  of  their  lives.  To  these  men, 
kittenishness  in  their  dotage,  is  over- 
looked. 

People  continually  ask,  “What  is  col- 
lege for?”  Aside  from  being  poorly 
worded,  the  question  is  a silly  one,  be- 
cause I confess  that  I don’t  know  and 
I’m  sure  that  nobody  else  does.  When 
I first  came  to  college,  I had  a very 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  IBSEN  INTELLIGENTLY  INTERPRETED 
FOR  PHILADELPHIA  AUDIENCES 

BY  D.  L.  HARLEY 


NOW  that  Fritz  Leiber  has  come 
back  from  the  one-night  stands 
and  is  again  appearing  in  the  thea- 
tre centers,  play-goers  are  beginning  to 
regret  that  he  concealed  his  talent  so  long 
in  the  hinterland.  Critics  who  remem- 
bered him  in  the  days  when  he  toured 
with  the  Robert  B.  Mantell  company  af- 
firm that  his  abilities  have  broadened  and 
deepened  until  he  may  be  considered  the 
greatest  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  on  the 
modern  stage.  During  the  week  of  April 
14-20  Philadelphia  audiences  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  him  at 
the  Broad  in  a repertory  which  included 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  (in  modern  dress),  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet.  And  if  all  the  performances 
were  conducted  with  the  penetration  of 
the  last  two,  upon  which  we  are  able  to 
report,  Mr.  Leiber’s  growing  reputation 
rests  on  a firm  basis. 

The  staging  of  both  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet  was  notable  for  simplicity  of  the 
sets,  which  were  small,  but  effectively 
arranged  from  draperies,  and  for  the  ad- 
roit handling  of  lighting.  Particularly  in 


Macbeth,  so  large  a part  of  which  takes 
place  by  night,  weird  effects  were  intro- 
duced; and  by  the  same  means  the  set- 
tings of  Hamlet  were  given  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  a pageant. 

The  usual  cuts  of  Banquo’s  and  Lady 
Macduff’s  murders  were  made,  the  scene 
at  Birnam  Wood  was  eliminated,  and  the 
important  parts  of  the  battle  scenes  were 
transferred  to  the  castle.  The  play  end- 
ed abruptly  with  Macbeth’s  death.  Even 
greater  liberties  were  taken  with  the  text 
of  Hamlet.  The  whole  Fortinbras  epi- 
sode was  dropped,  thus  doing  away  with 
one  of  the  important  soliloquies,  scenes 
such  as  those  between  Polonius  and  Rey- 
naldo in  the  second  act  and  between  Hor- 
atio and  Hamlet  in  the  last  were  cut, 
speeches  elsewhere  were  shortened  ruth- 
lessly, and  certain  lines  of  Hamlet’s  and 
of  Ophelia’s  mad  songs  were  'cleansed* 
into  innocuousness. 

Mr.  Leiber’s  voice,  though  slightly 
hoarse,  due,  probably,  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  enriched  his  parts  with  a vig- 
orous, broad,  and  measured  intonation. 
His  interpretation  of  the  characters  of 
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Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  while  it  could  not, 
of  course,  agree  in  every  particular  with 
the  conception  which  the  student  of 
Shakespeare  brings  to  the  theatre,  was 
sound,  if  conventional,  and  showed  con- 
siderable insight.  Perhaps  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Leiber  threw  that  of  his  supporting 
cast  into  the  shade.  But  unfortunately, 
their  performance  was  not  all  that  could 
have  been  expected.  Miss  Bronson,  as 
Lary  Macbeth,  was  almost  pathetically 
eager  to  act  the  part,  but  she  lacked  the 
Valkyrie  stage  presence  which  the  role 
requires.  Her  intonation  during  the  sleep- 
walking scene  was  particularly  offensive, 
being  a ghoulish  quaver  never  heard  in 
the  earth  or  out  of  it.  For  this  faux  pas 
she  partly  redeemed  herself  as  Queen 
Gertrude,  into  whose  voluptuous,  easy- 
going character  she  dropped  more  read- 
ily. Her  husband,  Claudius,  however, 
was  unable  to  portray  the  regal  majesty 
and  cool,  calculating  intellect  which  kept 
him  always  one  jump  ahead  of  Hamlet 
in  their  five-act  duel.  But  the  rankest 
offense  of  all  was  the  drunken-porter 
scene.  This  was  acted  in  the  lowest  of 
low  comedy  manners,  and  enabled  one 
readily  to  understand  why  Voltaire  called 
Shakespeare  a barbarian.  Perhaps  some 
day  an  actor  will  grasp  the  mood  in 
which  Shakespeare  wrote  this  scene  and 
enlighten  us  with  a restrained  and  ironic 
interpretation. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
the  able  and  unified  presentations  and 
Mr.  Leiber’s  splendid  acting  reduces  the 
impression  of  such  minor  faults  to  an  in- 
significant minimum,  and  that  his  reper- 
tory thoroughly  deserved  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  public  received  it. 

* * * 

If  the  fanaticism  which  originally  greet- 
ed Ibsen’s  plays  has  not  entirely  subsid- 


ed, its  lingering  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  such  productions  as  Philadelphia 
was  priveleged  to  witness  last  month. 
Miss  Blanch  Yurka,  who  opened  her  Ib- 
sen repertory  on  Broadway  in  February, 
brought  it  to  the  Walnut,  and  throughout 
the  week  of  April  2 1 presented  The  Wild 
Duck  before  delighted  audiences.  Little 
can  be  said  of  this  masterpiece  of  Isben’s 
because  of  the  very  excellence  of  the  pre- 
sentation. Miss  Yurka  fitted  into  the  role 
of  the  stolid,  unimaginative  Gina  like  a 
hand  into  a glove.  The  actor  who  took 
the  part  of  Gregers  Werle  did  all  an  ac- 
tor can  well  do  to  make  clear  one  of  the 
most  tortorous  characters  that  Ibsen  por- 
trayed. And  the  exquisite  creations  of 
the  Ekdals,  pere  and  fils,  could  hardly 
have  been  better  delineated.  The  play 
leaves  one  with  a strong  desire  to  see 
whether  Miss  Yurka  in  other  Isben  roles 
could  equal  her  performance  here. 

Eva  Le  Gallienne,  who,  with  her  Civ- 
ic Repertory  closed  a two-week  engage- 
ment at  the  Broad  May  4,  presented  the 
Masterbuilder  Friday  night,  April  26. 
Those  who  delight  in  the  acting  of  Miss 
Le  Gallienne  considered  the  performance 
thoroughly  successful.  Others,  remark- 
ing the  similarity  of  her  technique  to  that 
which  she  used  in  Peter  Pan,  also  in- 
cluded in  the  repertory,  concluded  that 
the  role  was  adapted  to  Miss  Le  Gal- 
lienne rather  than  Miss  Le  Gallienne  to 
the  role.  At  any  rate,  the  character 
of  Hilda  Wrangel  was  made  a living  and 
very  lively  person.  Her  leading  man  as 
Solness,  the  paranoically  inclined  archi- 
tect, was  suffering  from  tonsilitis,  and  had 
to  go  through  his  part  in  a repressed 
manner  which  cramped  his  style  some- 
what. But  together  they  did  their  best 
to  illuminate  the  complicated  symbol- 
ism, and  succeeded  remarkably  well  in 
keeping  the  spectator’s  interest  through 
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one  of  the  least  dramatic  of  Ibsen’s  plays. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine fairer  productions,  ones  in  which  ex- 
centricities  of  acting  would  be  to  a great- 
er extent  eliminated,  and  the  plays  al- 


lowed to  stand  before  the  public  on 
their  own  merits,  than  these  of  Miss 
Yurka  and  Miss  Le  Gallienne.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Ibsen  will  not  suffer  by 
such. 


Most  ships  ride  only  on  frequented  seas, 

And  chart  the  courses  that  they  are  to  take; 
Predict  the  tides,  forecast  each  slightest  breeze, 
And  know  before  they  start  what  ports  to  make. 

In  long  swift  arcs  that  sweep  both  deeps  and  shoals 
They  pierce  their  several  ways  across  the  main — 
And  having  braved  the  seas  to  reach  their  goals, 
They  turn,  and  set  their  sails  for  home  again. 

But  I shall  map  no  course,  nor  let  my  way 
Be  guided  by  a compass  or  a star — 

Enough  to  sail,  and  let  my  bark  obey 
What  winds  and  tides  it  will,  to  drift  afar 

On  strange  unbounded  waters,  there  to  go 
Its  way  where  none  can  sight  its  tallest  mast. 

And  where,  when  it  has  gone,  no  man  shall  know 
What  course  it  took,  or  even  that  it  passed. 
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THE  LEHIGH  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 

BY  DAVID  MARKS,  JR. 


THE  college  of  engineering  has  the 
unpleasant  reputation  of  turning 
out  men  who  are  excellent  bridge 
builders  and  very  poor  after  dinner  con- 
versationalists. The  curriculum,  as  we 
now  have  it,  is  so  scientific  that  a man  is 
trained,  apparently,  to  think  only  in 
terms  of  mathematics.  His  thoughts  and 
actions  are  concise.  He  has  a peculiar 
negative  conception  of  life.  I say  his 
conception  is  negative  because  no  man 
can  really  enjoy  living  without  ascend- 
ing now  and  then  into  the  realms  of  the 
imagination  and  revelling  in  the  hedon- 
istic idealism,  the  aesthetic  pleasures,  the 
optimistic  bohemianism,  of  an  artist’s 
life.  The  average  graduate  engineer  is  a 
good  chess  player  but  a poor  companion; 
he  is  a wonderful  husband,  but  a sorry 
lover.  1 would  change  this. 

I would  have  my  engineer  still  erect 
collossal  structures,  but  I would  also 
have  him  build  a bridge  of  congeniality 
over  the  gorge  of  social  ostracism,  and 
triumphantly  cross  to  the  land  of  imag- 
inative peregrination.  Besides  stately 
buildings,  1 would  have  him  construct 


castles  in  the  air,  and  furnish  them  with 
Spanish  treasures. 

My  engineer  would  know  calculus  and 
Carlyle,  geometry  and  Godaid,  devia- 
tions and  De  Vinci.  He  would  know  one 
language  and  be  master  of  another.  He 
would  be  able  to  speak  equally  well  on 
Einstein  or  elephants,  eugenics  or  emul- 
sions. He  would  be  versed  in  Shelley  as 
well  as  Newton;  and  he  shall  scan  poetry 
as  well  as  run  engines. 

So  I would  make  engineering  a six 
year  course,  making  the  number  of  hours 
spent  each  day  on  the  sciences  less,  and 
devoting  that  time  to  culture.  Two  years 
to  youth  is  a long  time;  but  two  short 
years  can  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure,  boorishness 
and  impression. 

Perhaps,  for  an  ignorant  engineer,  I am 
too  idealistic.  Perhaps  I should  have  been 
a poet,  or  a second-hand  art  dealer.  I 
like  sciences  and  books,  blue-prints  and 
music.  So  I shall  probably  end  up  as  an 
insurance  salesman  or  a maker  of  vacuum 
cleaners. 
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ACCIDENT 

BY  ARNOLD  BENNETT 


ARNOLD  Bennett  is  probably  the 
most  consistently  interesting  of 
the  present  day  groups  of  English 
novelists.  He  has  approximately  thirty 
novels  to  his  credit,  and  the  reading  pub- 
lic has  enjoyed  every  one  of  them.  From 
the  early  stories  of  the  “Five  Towns” 
with  their  display  of  convincing  realism 
to  the  more  recent  “Vanquished,”  a hu- 
morous fantasy.  None  of  the  stories  are 
characterized  by  excessive  profoundity, 
but  they  are  all  filled  with  Bennett  s in- 
dividual and  most  pleasant  philosophiz- 
ings. 

In  this  latest  novel  he  resorts  to  the 
old  writer’s  trick  of  placing  his  charac- 
ters within  the  confines  of  a small  and 
artificially  limited  world  in  order  to  study 
their  various  and  individual  reactions; 
the  usual  novelist  is  content  with  just 
that,  but  Bennett,  striving  for  his  usual 
unusualness,  turns  upside  down  the  world 
which  he  has  created  and  proceeds  to 
examine  his  character’s  readjustments  in 
a rather  ironical  but  always  understand- 
ing way. 

The  little  world  is  in  this  case  the  ro- 
mantic Rome  Express,  a "de  luxe” 
French  train,  inhabited  by  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  main  characters  are  Alan  Frith- 
Waiter  and  his  estranged  son  and  daugh- 


ter-in-law. Frith- Walter  is  attempting  to 
bring  about  a reconciliation,  when  the 
fast  traveling  express  suddenly  leaves  the 
rails.  The  author  chronicles  the  result- 
ing events  in  manner  at  once  satisfac- 
tory and  amusing. 

* * * 

JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN 
BY  H.  W.  FREEMAN 

THIS  is  a rather  unusual  modern 
novel,  containing  no  outbursts  of 
pryotechnic  prose,  no  soliloquies  in 
blank  verse,  no  Freudian  analyses,  no 
tongue-in-cheek  sophistication,  and  not 
much  action;  surprisingly  enough,  it 
merely  tells  a story,  an  understanding 
story  of  simple  folk.  Its  main  charac- 
ter is  the  very  unromantic  form  of  Crack- 
enhill  in  old  Suffolk  county  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  the  story  tells  how  the 
Geaiter  family  acquired  it,  tamed  the 
wildness  of  its  dismal  fields,  lost  it,  and 
finally  had  it  restored  to  them. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  treatment  of  the  land 
and  its  cultivators  might  be  termed  “nat- 
uralistic” as  compared  with  Zola’s  well- 
known  “realistic”  treatment  of  the  same 
subject.  Zola’s  peasants  were  turned 
from  humans  into  dumb  brutes  under  the 
grinding  force  of  the  inexorable  land;  un- 
der the  Geaiter’s,  however,  the  land  be- 
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comes  in  a sense  humanized.  “How  they 
do  so,”  says  R.  H.  Mottram  in  a sym- 
pathetic preface,  “should  be  here  learned 
by  all  back-to-the-land  enthusiasts,  and 
taken  as  an  antidote  to  ideal  bucolics — .” 
Whether  as  an  antidote  or  not,  “Joseph 
and  His  Brethren  is  a book  worth  read- 
ing. 

# * 

ON  MEDITERRANEAN  SHORES 

BY  EMIL  LUDWIG 

^ ^ N Mediterranean  Shores”  by 

I 1 Emil  Ludwig  is  a book  of  travel 
but  coming  from  the  author  of 
“Bismark”  and  other  famous  biographies 
we  would  not  expect  an  ordinary  travel 
book  and  neither  do  we  get  one.  Of  all 
seas,  the  author  believes  the  Mediterran- 
ean to  be  the  most  romantic.  There  is 
a certain  charm  imparted  to  it  by  the 
multiplicity  of  different  humans  who 
dwell  upon  its  shores. 

The  author  sets  out  from  Genoa,  goes 
to  Capri  and  Paestum,  stays  for  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  Sicily,  stops  in  Tunis,  trav- 
els across  Egypt  to  Constantinople, 
crosses  Asia  Minor  into  Greece  by  way 
of  Palestine,  and  finally  arrives  home  in 
Venice.  Other  writers  of  travel  stories 
can  relate  their  wanderings  and  tell  of 
things  seen  and  things  done  in  a very 
interesting  descriptive  manner,  but  Emil 
Ludwig’s  work  is  full  of  individuality; 
he  has  a keen  sense  for  analyzing  what 
he  sees  and  presenting  it  as  seen  through 
his  own  eyes  in  a charming,  novel  fash- 
ion. 

The  Mediterranean  trip  is  the  stereotyp- 
ed tourist’s  tour  but  with  Ludwig,  the  in- 
timate biographer,  telling  the  story,  it 
seems  like  a new  land.  Especially  inter- 
ested is  he  in  the  people  he  meets  and 
sometimes  he  takes  a chapter  or  more 
to  describe,  in  subjective  fashion,  a type 
who  interests  him.  When  in  Greece  for 
instance,  Ludwig  tells  of  the  romance 
and  accomplishments  of  Heinrich  Schlie- 


mann  and  his  wife  Sophia,  who  was  a 
Greek  lady  of  great  classical  learning. 
Together  they  worked  uncovering  the 
vast  treasures  of  long-buried  kings  and 
many  other  precious  objects  of  antiquity. 

In  Sicily  it  is  a young  girl  who  secures 
the  interest  of  the  author  and  in  her  face 
Ludwig  traces  the  whole  history  of  her 
family  and  race. 

Next  to  humans  the  author  is  inter- 
ested in  architecture  of  the  various  coun- 
tries and  the  book  is  interspersed  with 
interesting  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  “On  Mediter- 
ranean Shores”  has  been  translated  from 
the  German  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul, 
and  as  an  entertaining  book  of  travel  in 
a romantic  country,  is  one  of  the  best. 

¥ ¥ * 

OL’  MAN  ADAM  AN’  HIS  CHILLUN 

BY  ROARK  BRADFORD 

^ ^ ^"'v  L’  Man  Adam  An’  His  Chil- 
I J lun”  by  Roark  Bradford  is  a 
book  which  should  be  read  for 
two  reasons:  it  is  humorous,  and  it  makes 
one  think.  In  the  drawled  and  twisted 
language  of  a real  southern  darkie  the 
author  retells  some  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  as  he  conceives  them,  dis- 
persing full-flavored  and  racy  humor 
throughout.  Many  humorous  stories  are 
being  circulated  about  the  Negro  preach- 
er and  his  ability  for  putting  into  col- 
loquial speech  the  more  dramatic  inci- 
dents of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  “Ol’  Man  Adam 
An’  His  Chillun”  outdoes  them  all  for 
lusty  humor.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter  is  a drawing  by  A.  B.  Walker, 
in  which  the  Lord  is  depicted  as  a beam- 
ing old  southern  colonel  with  mustache, 
cigar,  and  broad-brimmed  hat.  All  oth- 
er characters  are  shown  in  modern  dress, 
Noah,  for  example,  as  a sea  captain. 
Twenty-two  dramatic  stories  are  related 
by  the  author  in  southern  dialect  and 


the  stories  are  so  distorted  as  to  make 
them  almost  ridiculous  and  yet,  humor- 
ous as  they  are,  they  make  one  think. 
The  natural  reaction  on  a reader  would 
lead  him  to  say,  ‘‘These  are  more  or  less 
ridiculous  and  humorous  fables;  and  yet, 
are  they  any  more  ridiculous  than  some 
of  the  originals?” 

Especially  good  are  the  stories  of  the 
creation  and  of  Noah  and  the  ark. 

‘‘Well,  de  Lawd  looked  round  to  see 
who  he  gonter  send  to  work  his  land, 
and  all  de  angels  was  mighty  busy. 
‘Well,’  he  say,  ‘1  guess  I gotta  pass  one 
more  miracle  to  git  somebody  to  work 


dat  land.  And  I bet  de  next  time  I 
pass  a miracle  for  some  firmament  I bet 
1 won’t  get  so  brash  about  hit.’ 

‘‘So  de  Lawd  got  a handful  of  dirt  and 
made  hit  in  a ball  and  passed  a miracle 
over  hit  and  say,  ‘Let  dis  dirt  be  man- 
kind.’ And  de  dirt  turn  to  a man. 

“De  Lawd  looked  at  de  man  and  say, 
‘What’s  yo’  name,  man?’ 

‘Adam,’  say  de  man. 

‘Adam — which?’  say  de  Lawd.” 
Some  critics  will  undoubtedly  say  the 
book  is  trash  but  there  is  some  merit  in 
it 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ATTITUDE 

BY  M.  B.  ROSALSKY 


The  scientific  attitude  leads  one  to 
strive  constantly  for  the  truth.  If  one  pos- 
senses  the  scientific  attitude,  he  tries  to 
find  a logical  hypothesis  for  observed 
phenomena.  If  he  receives  experimental 
evidence  which  proves  the  hypothesis 
faulty,  he  breaks  down  the  hypothesis. 

The  scientific  attitudes  take  little  or 
nothing  for  granted.  It  starts  with  the 
bare  foundation.  It  wants  to  dispel  ig- 
norance through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
tellect. The  religious  attitude,  on  the 
contrary,  starts  with  hope,  confidence, 
and  inspiration.  It  strives  to  dispel  ig- 
norance through  the  medium  of  the  soul. 
Almost,  one  would  say  religion  tries  to 
allay  ignorance. 

The  scientific  attitude  seeks  the  truth 
by  experiment,  a process  of  trial  and  er- 
ror. Thus  it  is  willing  to  forget  the  past 


and  build  anew  from  the  ground.  The 
electron  theory  was  accepted  by  the 
world  of  science  in  a short  while,  and  has 
revolutionized  our  outlook  on  the  con- 
stitution of  matter.  But  science  is  pre- 
pared to  cast  the  theory  overboard  as  she 
has  often  done  with  the  theories  if  a more 
satisfactory  theory  is  advanced. 

Religion  has  received  its  truths  through 
inspiration,  and  therefore  looks  to  the 
past.  Science  painstakingly  works  out  the 
laws  of  the  physical  universe  and  looks 
toward  the  future  for  a more  perfect  in- 
terpretation of  these  laws. 

The  scientific  attitude  is  a frank  one 
by  its  very  nature.  For  in  striving  toward 
the  light,  it  cannot  hide  the  facts.  It  is 
willing  to  see  its  faults,  for  thus  it  will 
constantly  grow  more  perfect.  The  scien- 
tific attitude  is  always  liberal,  especially 
since  new  theories  supplant  the  old.  By 
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its  very  nature  the  religious  attitude  is  a 
conservative  one.  This  is  not  to  be  regret- 
ted as  far  as  the  code  of  ethics  is  con- 
cerned; for  no  matter  how  far  science 
peers  into  the  universe,  it  cannot  remove 
the  ethical  system  arrived  at  by  the  sim- 
ple shepherds  at  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

The  scientific  attitude  leads  to  lofty 
mental  concepts  in  the  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis of  the  physical  universe,  while  the 
trancendental  spirit  of  religion  has  already 
led  us  to  moral  truth.  These  two  prod- 
ucts of  man’s  brain  ought  to  be  kept  in 
their  separate  spheres.  Both  become 
wrong  when  they  transgress  each  other’s 
province. 


College  Ills 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

dent  body  is  mediocre.  But  that  is  a 
poor  reason,  and  not  the  only  one.  They 
are  poorly  paid.  Then  what  is  it  that  so 
distorts  the  sense  of  values  of  alumni,  of 
endowers,  and  the  like?  To  maintain 
traditions,  false  pride,  and  athletics  large 
sums  of  money  are  expended.  All  to 
bring  fame  to  the  college.  But  where  is 
the  sense  of  values?  Should  “those  who 
can,  do;  those  who  can’t,  teach?”  Should 
our  colleges  continue  to  send  forth  me- 
diocre products? 
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Wings  And  Wishes 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

isfied.  The  faults  and  virtues  of  the  vol- 
ume are  possibly  most  aptly  suggested  by 
the  term  Celtic — delicacy  of  fancy,  fine 
sensibility,  tender  sympathy  and  longing 
combined  with  a characteristic  lack  of 
vigor  of  conception  and  firmness  of  exe- 
cution. To  the  very  critical  eye  and  ear 
some  technical  improvement  also  might 
suggest  itself  here  and  there.  In  some 
places  the  poet’s  hearing  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate and  his  vision  permits  inconsis- 
tencies that  grate  on  a delicate  imagina- 
tive sense.  Some  phrasal  power  should 
in  this  connection,  however,  be  noted: 
“Treading  soft  sandaled  on  the  marble  floor.” 
“Maternal  love  that  knows  no  time,  no  race.” 
“Along  the  brow  of  some  breeze  courting  hill.” 

And  this  of  a statue  of  Joan  of  Arc: 

“A  homeward  look  in  those  dream  troubled 
eyes.” 

Altogether  this  is  a creditable  volume 
by  an  alumnus  of  whom  his  alma  mater 
may  well  feel  proud.  And  even  a for- 
mer teacher  of  the  poet  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
a certain  course  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Poetry  administered  to  a class  in  1909 
failed  to  turn  at  least  one  member  of 
that  class  from  the  path  of  poetry  and 
from  that  experience  which  only  the  cre- 
ation of  poetry  can  give.  We  might  even 
like  to  think  at  Lehigh  that  it  was  of  his 
alma  mater  that  the  poet  was  thinking 
when  in  The  Little  Red  School  House  he 
sings: 

“This  is  the  teeming  nursery  of  the  great; 
High  minds  have  cradled  here,  and  travelled 
far: 

Soldiers,  patriots,  pilots  of  the  State, 

They  of  the  pen,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar.” 
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Lehigh’s  ’99 
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(Continued  from  Page  30) 

classic,  the  Toronto  players  even  going 
so  far  as  to  bet  their  clothes  they  would 
beat  Lehigh.  In  football  there  was  a col- 
lege legend  that  every  graduating  class 
would  have  seen  at  least  one  victory  over 
Lafayette,  and  as  we  know,  Lehigh  in 
those  days  sometimes  defeated  Lafayette 
consistently. 

So  much  for  the  class  of  '99.  It’s  phil- 
osophy was  the  same  as  ours,  to  live  our 
best  for  Lehigh.  A member  of  ’99  wrote 
a little  poem  while  in  college  called 
‘‘Good  Cheer.’’  Here  it  is: — 

‘‘What  is  good  cheer? 

Tis  pipe  and  beer 
A heart  that’s  free  from  sorrow. 

When  we  have  these  we  take  our  ease, 
And  think  not  of  the  morrow.” 
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Four  Years  After 

(Contiued  from  Page  32) 

definite  idea,  and  after  a while  the  idea 
changed,  and  it  has  changed  so  many 
times  since  that  I am  now  free  to  say 
that  I know  not.  I suppose  it  is  like 
the  students  themselves.  Each  one  has 
his  own  pet  reason  for  coming,  although 
1 believe  that  there  are  few  who  do  not 
change  their  minds  sometime  during  their 
collegiate  career.  Some,  as  I did,  came 
to  be  engineers;  some  came  to  be  stu- 
dents; some  came  to  be  athletes;  some 
came  to  loaf  for  a while;  and  others 
came  to  be  admired. 

These  several  individuals  switched  mo- 
tives many  times  while  pursuing  their 
courses;  I believe  that  some  of  them  were 
unconscious  of  the  fact.  Although  many  of 
weeding  out  process,  a few  of  them  can 
be  seen  at  election  time.  Those  who  came 
to  loaf,  of  course,  have  long  since  “bit  the 
dust.”  Many  athletes  last  four  years,  some 
through  their  own  brains  and  some 
through  the  brains  of  others.  The  en- 
gineers and  students  have  a habit  of  stay- 
ing by  the  ship  if  their  motives  are  true 
ones  in  the  beginning. 

My  four  years  have  certainly  been 
happy  ones,  or  at  least  as  happy  as  1 
can  expect  any  others  to  be.  There  have 
been  times  when  1 have  thought  my- 
self a despicable  wretch  and  others  when 
I have  felt  that  I was  one  of  the  world's 
best  people.  In  my  more  rational  mo- 
ments, I realize  that  this  is  the  way 
things  have  to  be  and  in  moments  of 
deepest  depression  everything  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  “doggies”  and  1 am 
left  alone  to  bear  my  misfortunes  alone 
like  Prometheus.  Practically  one  the  brink 
of  my  fifth  year,  I often  wonder  what 
kind  of  a year  that  one  will  be.  Right- 
fully my  day  is  over  and  my  hour  is 
passed;  in  the  great  scheme  of  things  1 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 


ALL  RISK  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
INSURANCE 

Covers  all  property,  including  jewelry, 
against  all  risks  anywhere. 

Rate  $3.00  per  $100. 


W.  M.  GOODWIN,  Inc. 

Protection  Plus  Service 
Wilbur  Trust  Bldg.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BIELICKI’S 
MEAT  MARKETS 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  TO 
FRATERNITIES 

City  Market 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
Phone  518-J 
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MOWRER’S 

Pasteurized 

MILK 

A Receipt  for  Health 


MOWRER’S  DAIRY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
Phone  2687 


am  a back  number.  Long  before  I 
came  to  college  I was  told  that  my  edu- 
cation would  not  begin  until  I realized 
that  I knew  nothing.  In  my  quandary,  I 
look  forward  to  my  fifth  year  with  hopes 
and  misgivings. 

AMEN. 


SILVERBERG  & GOLDBERG 
TAILORS 

AND  HABERDASHERS 

212  West  Fourth  Street 


BETHLEHEM 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Third  and  Adams  Sts. 
(Opposite  South  Side  Market) 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Capital  $300,000.00 

Surplus  700,000.00 

Resources 9,000,000.00 

Robert  Pfeifle,  President 
Charles  P.  Hoffman,  Vice-President 
Philip  J.  Byrne,  Cashier 
Fred  T.  Beckel,  Asst.  Cashier 
Herbert  D.  Cless,  Asst.  Cashier 
Edward  F.  Fehnel,  Trust  Officer 

Accounts  Solicited 
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BETHLEHEM  TRUST 
COMPANY 

of 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Offers 

EVERY  MODERN  BANKING 
FACILITY 

A Service  that  Pleases 
BROAD  AND  MAIN  STREETS 

“A  Good  Corner  to  Bank  On” 


COMPLIMENTS 


MEALEY’S 

DELAWARE  INN 

AUDITORIUM 

DANCING 

944  DELAWARE  AVE. 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and 
SATURDAY  EVENINGS 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

427  Hamilton  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 

BACON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Importers  — Manufacturers 
BURLAP  PRODUCTS 

Largest  Producers  of  Burlap  Strips  — Makers  of  and  Dealers  in  Burlap  Bags 
Factory:  BELLEVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Vitaphone  Where  the 

Photophone  Better  Talking 

Movietone  Pictures  Play 


4th  & Vine  St.  — Bethlehem 

Week  of  May  20th 

100%  EVERYTHING 

A picture  that  will  live  in  your 
memory  forever. 

The  First  All  Singing  Triumph 

“THE  DESERT  SONG” 

A Warner  Bros.  Vitaphone  Picture 


JACOB  SCHMERIN 

PUROL  GAS 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

203  West  Fourth  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  CO. 

FOURTH  ST.  AND  BROADWAY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Warren  A.  Wilbur,  Chairman  of  Board 
Frederick  A.  Heim,  President 
Dudley  C.  Ryman,  Sec.  and  Treas. 
Chas.  A.  Bramwell,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
H.  J.  Hartzog,  Counsel 
Wm.  J.  Toohy,  Trust  Officer 
W.  H.  Felker,  Asst.  Trust  Officer 
B.  C.  Hoffner,  Asst.  Trust  Officer 
E.  D.  Mill,  Title  Officer 


OPEN  SATURDAY  EVENINGS 
6:30  to  8:30 


Branches:  Fourth  and  New  Streets 
606  West  Broad  Street 


THE  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  CO. 
Invites  Every  Lehigh  Student 
to  examine  their 
Special  Lehigh  Stamped  Paper 
— at  — 

SNYDER'S  DRUG  STORE 

Also  Special  Prices  during  November  on 

PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


HAROLD  B.  SNYDER 

Bethlehem’s  Standard  Drug  Stores 
Fourth  and  New  Streets 
Tenth  Avenue  and  Broad  Street 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


GOOD  EATS 

— at  — 

Lehigh’s  Famous  Diner 

BROADWAY  LUNCH 

Fourth  St.  and  Broadway 


McCaa  Studio 

1 13  West  Fourth  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


“The  Students’  Studio” 


Official 

Photographers 

LEHIGH  "EPITOME” 
MUHLENBERG  "CIARLA” 


KING  COAL  CO. 

BROWN  AND  WHITE 

LEHIGH’S  COAL  DEALER 

SHOE  REPAIR  SHOP 

For  22  Years 

209  W.  FOURTH  ST. 

WE  SELL  THE  BEST  COAL 

MINED 

We  Call  For  and  Deliver 



Telephone  2000 

Neat  and  Accurate  Typewriting 

For  Your  Reports  and  Theses 

— 
THE  NEW 

WEE  TEA  ROOM 

Quality  Mimeographing 

Mrs.  Blanche  Dorsey,  Prop. 

for  your  circulars  and  invitations 

320  BRODHEAD  AVE.,  BETHLEHEM 

MANSFELD  & TRABEL 

Meals  and  Refreshments  Served 

311  WILBUR  TRUST  BLDG. 

Student's  Meal  Ticket: 

Phone  1218  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

21  Meals  for  $8.00  for  1 week 

C.  D.  FRIEBELY  & SON 

RELIABLE 

Realtors  and  Insurers 

CLEANERS  AND  DYERS 

22  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

We  Insure  the  Earth  and  Sell 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Everything  On  It 

Phone  3608 

301  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

Phone  531 

We  Call  For  and  Deliver 

Compliments  of 

FIVE  POINTS  FRUIT 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

OFFERS 

FOUR -YEAR  COURSES  IN 

— AND  — 

Arts  and  Science 

VEGETABLE  MARKET 

Business  Administration 
Chemical  Engineering 

John  Gorman,  Prop. 
Ray  Seeds,  Mgr. 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

502  BROADWAY,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Engineering  Physics 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 

Dealer  in 

Mining  Engineering 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

FOR  INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 

Phone  3621  We  Deliver 

George  B.  Curtis,  Registrar 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Walbert  & Burlingame 

HEATING  AND  PLUMBING 


805-813  BROADWAY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Bell  Phones  914  and  1858-J 


I 

CONST.  COLLINS  & SON 

REAL  ESTATE 
INSURANCE 

Notary  Public  Conveyancing 

313  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Phone  3771 

1 


AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 

— 

TRY 

W.  E.  Austin,  Prop. 

“BEST  QUALITY"  COAL 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

For  Satisfactory  Results 

218  WEST  THIRD  STREET 

Just  Phone  1 700 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

ARTIFICIAL  ICE  CO. 

Phone  2236 

' 

Second  and  New  Streets 

